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One of the leading articles in the October 
issue of this magazine will be “Possibilities 
for Planting Wall Gardens,’ by Florence 
Edwards Lemmon, so if you are planning on 
starting a rock wall this fall be sure to watt 
for your Better Homes and Gardens before 
doing the work. This article is just one of 
many timely and outstanding features which 
we have in store for the garden and home- 
lover next month. The magasine will be on 
sale at newsstands September fifteenth 


How Much More Worthwhile It Is! 


TIE other day I very greatly embarrassed a man I know when I asked 

him to give me the benefit of his observation on some characteristic atti- 
tudes of childhood. He floundered a bit, colored, then apologized. “You see,” 
he added, lamely, “I seldom see my youngsters. They are in bed when I 
leave in the morning and, of course, go to bed almost as soon as I get home 
at night. The little tots must have their sleep—you know that!” 


I nodded. Yes, growing bodies need sleep—but these little tots need 
something else, too. They need to know just WHO their Daddies are, and 
what kind of a fellow he really is, even more than they need to get their 
sleep in even, measured doses. 


Many men have less interest in getting acquainted with their children 
than they have in reading the interesting news in the papers that the Princess 
Adelaide of Utruria has developed fallen arches! Every time one of their 
voungsters hovers around them when they reach home, they scowl and growl 
and snap and snort until Mother finally gathers them off to bed in self- 
defense. The little tots protestingly affirm that “Daddy never plays with us,” 
but Mother quiets them with the old platitude that “Daddy is tired and maybe 
he'll play tomorrow night.” MAYBE! How many youthful hopes ar: 
ground to dust under that heartless, lying expedient! 


I pity the father who has never set up a train of cars with the help of 
an enthusiastic youngster, or repaired a scooter or a bicycle; who has never 
grossly offended the family dog by helping dress him in doll clothes, or 
pasted on the recalcitrant wig of a doll; who hasn’t got down on hands and 
knees and played “horsie,” or hide-and-seek around the beds in the nursery 
when little tots were being put to bed; who hasn't been overwhelmed in a 
rush of arms and a babble and shout of voices, when he comes home at night. 
I pity those queer men who think they have won something when they push 
aside childhood’s demands. 


For the laugh of a child is the holiest music, the most satisfying tonic, 
that ever fell on the ears of man. The applause of your own little tots, and 
their insistent demand for “more”—is worth all the adulation of all the rest 
of the world. And how much more gratifying—how much more permanent 
—how much more worthwhile it is!—Editor. 


Subscription, 60 cents a year, two years for one dollar. Canada and foreign, one dollar 
per year. Published at 1714- 24 Locust St. Des Moines Iowa,, Entered as second class 
matter at Des Moines, Iowa, under act tof Cong: ress March 3, 1879, Uopyrig'ted, 1926, 
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Were centered here, and that its antique grace 


Must ever hold it from the world apart.” 
—JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 
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Our PLEDGE TO YOU 


Better Homesand Gardens is published 
in the interests of better home-makin 
for folks living in cities, towns an 
suburbs. If you purchase any article 
advertised in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we 
||} guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned if you mentioned Better Homes 
i} and Gardens when you ordered the 
| article. We do not guarantee accounts 

| of honest bankrupts. 
Se. ; 
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Enchanted-Windows for Your“Dream Home) 


SMITH OGLESBY 


F the three major details 
which give character to the 
house—chimneys, roofs and 

windows—at present the greatest 
range for individual expression 
lies in the field of fenestration. This broadened opportunity 
in composition has resulted from a changed conception of the 
observer who now sees the window instead of looking thru it. 
As a consequence the architect of today designs the window 
(from within the house) primarily as the feature of the room, 
rather than as one of the more or less symmetrical openings in 
the walls of a certain elevation. 

Small panes and pale tints in window composition are not 
an entirely new development. In fact, to accomplish certain 
effects, the designer has reverted to the very oldest type of 
window—the side-hung casement—and to one of the earliest 
kinds of glass and glazing—leaded sheets of small panes with 
a random mix of pale cathedral tints and an occasional bit of 
imperfect glass. Or again, the lead cames are omitted and the 
small lights are set directly between the slender muntin bars of 
the metallic sash. 

It is this modernized steel casement which is the new factor 
in window compos’ jion. 

By being seen instead of looked thru, the window has become 





How To Light and Ventilate the dominant element in the 
Your Home to Best Advantage 


room; hence the need of flexi- 
bility in the unit for window com- 
position. Unhampered by the 
wide heavy weight-boxes of dou- 
ble-hung windows, the slenderly built steel casement unit offers 
this infinite variety of combinations in proportioning the 
window opening. There are small sizes suitable to certain 
Italian and Spanish designs. Again, with each casement 
delineated by narrow separating wooden mullions, a window 
may be stretched out long and low in that attractive grouping 
so frequently seen in English half-timbered houses. Perhaps 
it is a tall pair of casements springing from floor-level to form 
the French “step-out” window. Or, by joining their narrow 
frames horizontally and vertically, the steel units may be built 
up into one huge sheet of light to flood the artist’s studio. 
Especially do the slender lines of the muntins add graceful 
airiness to Ruskin’s “bow window on a bracket” crowned 
above with its little peaked roof. Again, framed in bolder 
mullions, the units, tier on tier, may be carried outward and 
upward to form the proud oriel window. And so on. With the 
modern steel casement, there is a wealth of opportunity for 
individuality in window detail. 

Particularly interesting is the fact that excellence in design 


Bow windows are had by using single-width casements with wood mullions in between 
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In this airy bungalow note the casements opening on the patio 


and economy in fabrication are now producing steel casements 
well within the means of most home-builders. 

The casement is the oldest type of window. It originated as 
a spike-studded little wooden door high up in a hut wall some- 
where in sunny southern Europe or in the colder northlands 
doubtless in both. It has no nationality either in origin or in 
pertinence to any particular style of architecture. At some time 
or other, the casement has belonged to every type of house 
called home wherever that type originated. Likewise with 
small panes of glass—even of color! Primarily the little window 
sash (often carried by tenant from house to house) was glazed 
with small lights in pale tints. Both the size and color were 
largely accidental: the artisan had not yet learned to make 
clear glass in sheets or to control its color. And, where a sizable 
opening had to be glazed, with H-shaped strips of lead (called 
“cames’’) crimped about the irregularly formed pieces of glass, 
the early glazier built up the required sheet. 

In England the wooden casement held undisputed sway 
until the overthrow of Oliver Cromwell’s “Round Heads” 
when the royalists, returning from exile in Holland, brought 
back the Dutch idea of weights, cords and pulleys for the 
“guillotine window.” Thus the sliding peg-stopped “‘Yorkshire”’ 
sash was transformed into the modern double-hung window. 

Due both to lack of glass and to need of defense, the Ameri- 
caa colonist reverted to the original spike-studded little case- 
ment and retained it so long as the frontier was near. Along 
about 1700 this little casement began to degenerate into a 
mere wooden shutter outside ihe 
glazed ‘Yorkshire’ and the dou- 
ble-hung window; and finally, in 
many localitics even as a shutter, 
it disappesved. 

Early Americans, who saw 
beauty in wide-flung wooden 
casements and stately French 
windows, found their use suffi- 
ciently trying. In contrast to the 
mere even climate of Europe, the 
sudden and excessive changes in 
temperature and moisture so al- 
ternately swelled and shrunk the 
wood as to make the “weather- 
ing’ qualities of the casements 
most exasperating. 

Many old colonial houses show 
that the casements were replaced 
by the double-hung sash. 

Eventually the use of metal 
(bronze and wrought iron) eradi- 
cated climatic difficulties and 
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For the window over the refriger- 

ator most housekeepers choose the 

top-hung transom type which ad- 
mits ventilation in any weather 
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produced a highly satisfactory casement. However, until 
modern factory methods of standardization were recently 
applied to casement-making, only persons of considerable 
means could afford metal casements. perm window was made 
“special’’; that is, to measure for the particular requirements 
of each individual house. Naturally such casements, well 
designed and heavily built, are the last word in satisfaction 
and elegance. 

Now, however, architectural practice has so found itself 
that designers have been able to proportion correctly a lighter- 
weight casement unit which (single or built up into combina- 
tions) meets most requirements of fenestration in general resi- 
dence construction. In the trade, these windows are known as 
“standard” or “stock” casements. 


HE basic unit of standard casements has a width of about 
twenty inches—two 9x12-inch panes (with intervening 
steel muntin bar) placed side by side. The height ranges two, 
three and four feet—just as many feet as panes high. Accord- 
ing to requirements, a window may consist of any single unit 
or of several units connected directly by their slender frames 
or indirectly in groups with intervening mullions of wood or 
masonry. 
The mechanical idea of steel casements is very simple. Print 
a capital “‘Z’’ with a vertical stem. Then nest another within 
the first. Leave a bit of dead-air space between the stems but 
have their flanges overlapping—this is a cross-section of the 
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Nothing is more pleasing in a bungalow than 

long low windows. Incidentally such win- 

dows present delightful possibilities for eff ec- 
tive draperies 


frame and sash just as tho cut thru with a 
saw. The overlapping flanges, touching on 
all sides of the casement, form the “two- 
point contact’’ which, well done, keeps the 
weather out of the house when the sash is 
closed. Unless the steel used is mild in 
hardness (approaching the quality of the 
old-fashioned wrought iron), even careful 
hand-workmanship cannot obtain good 
contact and perfect-weathering casements. 

Passing by refinements in design and in 
hardware, the principal difference between 
domestic casements and factory sash lies 
in the grade of the steel and the quality of 
the craftsmanship. 

Much of the charm of a well-made case- 
ment, of its ease in operation, of its lack 
of “rattle” in gusty winds, and of its long 
life of satisfactory service is dependent on 
the quality and simplicity of its hardware. 
Standard casements open outward. A 
stay-bar with a thumbscrew adjuster is a 
positive and dependable means of holding 
the casement firmly open. If the working parts of the stay are 
bronze, so much the better for the draperies as bronze needs no 
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The two houses pictured above and at right clearly 

illustrate “building for the ages.” Stone, slate and 

steel here combine to make homes which will delight 
future generations 


grease. Hinged to the sash, the old-fashioned hole- 
punched iron stay-bar (with a peg on the frame) is 
never out of order, but both peg and hole must be 
to a tapered fit so as to prevent “wind-chatter.” 
There is an advantage in a double or triple-pointed 
handle: this feature allows slight ventilation with 
the casement practically closed and well latched 
inside. Hinges do not stick with rust provided the 
pins or the bushings are of either brass or bronze. 
Ordinary butt hinges (similar to the usual type on 
doors) are good on casements in pairs. Single case- 
ments (and combinations of opening and fixed 
units) must have hinges of the “cleaner’’ type (offset, 
pivot, and the like) so that, when the casement is 
open, the outside of the glass may be washed from 
within the house. The French “step-out” window 
(a tall pair of sashes) is equipped inside with a long 
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cremorne bolt which, by a turn of the handle, latches one leaf 
at center, head and sill. The other sash has shoot-bolts at top 
and bottom. 

To a steel casement, a bit of statuary bronze adds a pleasing 
touch of high-light especially in the form of a nicely molded 
handle. 

In 1707, during the reign of Queen Anne, Parliament passed 
an act that no door or window frame of wood should be placed 
nearer the outside face of the building than four inches. Today, 
with steel casements, this is a well-observed unwritten law 
Most certainly if the reveal is less than four inches, the house- 
holder had best insist that a steel “drip” (flashing) be set over 
every opening sash to avert the possibility of water running 
down the house-wall and entering the head of the window. 

With the Z-shaped frame of the (Continued_on page 58 
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upine Possibilities 
ANDERSON McCULLY 


What I Have Learned About Growing 
This Satisfactory Flower 


PACKET of seeds is to me a Pandora’s Box. And the 

stranger the name thereon, the more intriguing the 

interest. I have followed many will o’ the wisps, but 
sometimes, too, I have come to Rainbow’s End. One of my 
pots of gold was the lupine. 

It was in the earlier years of my gardening that I included 
them in my seed order. In those days I turned the pages of 
my book of fairy tales, in other words, seedsman’s catalog, and 
picked out the nice sounding names. None of them meant 
anything to me. Caesar’s Commentaries did not deal with 
bloom along the way. Because Lupinus polyphyllus rolled 
sonorously and was not beyond my ability to memorize, the 
lupine seeds had the favored spot in the seed bed. It was a 
long bed. There were twenty other unknown quantities in it. 
Many of them remained not only unknown, but unseen. The 
lupines, however, were not of this number. They pushed 
sturdily upward in a solid row and I laboriously planted them 
all. None of them had the grace to die from the move, so they 
all had to be reset again. By that time they were especial 
pets. I carried water to them with a rose spray and lived in 
anticipation of the second summer when I could see what they 
would look like. 

It was a long wait, but in the end, that awful day arrived 
when it was borne in upon me that Lupinus polyphyllus was the 
wild blue flower of California, the hated weed that had been 
forever plowed under in my childhood home. All gardeners have 
their dark days. I pulled out the plants I had set in the borders 
and threw them on my compost heap. There were some in a 
steep hardpan bank that weredifficult to reach and consequently 
overlooked. Then I went on a vacation. 

Word drifted to me on my travels that my garden was look- 
ing nice: but I was hardly prepared for the blue glory that 
greeted me on my return. To be sure, the lawn was a foot high, 
but that steep hardpan bank that surrounded it and had 
formerly seemed a willing host to only dandelions, bunchgrass, 
and dock, was now hidden in green foliage while gently swaying 
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The early green foliage as it comes thru in the spring is not the 
least of the lupine’s desirable qualities 


panicles of blue of every shade nodded above. The compost 
heap was a miniature mountain of bloom. The colors ran all 
the way from a deep midnight blue to a creamy white. As a 
weed in a southern state, they had been about one foot high: 
in a northern garden, they grew from three to five feet. They 
were thriving in a spot that had been my despair. Furthermore, 
they kept the ground from baking out, therefore the surface no 
longer turned so cement-like that the water ran off immediately 
without soaking in. It became possible to plant other things 
here. 

The lupines increase in size from year to year, and reseed 
themselves lavishly. If the flower spikes are cut before they 
go to seed it is possible to keep them blooming over a period of 
three months. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED plant will bear from thirty-five 

to fifty spikes of flowers in bloom at one time. Each spike 
runs from one to two feet of solid bloom, and the color is deli- 
cately tinged and shaded, the individual florets somewhat 
resembling the sweet pea in shape, to which family they belong. 
Most blues have a tone of lavender, and some are pronounced 
bicolors—dark blue and white, light blue and mauve-pink, 
blue with every shade of lavender. The combinations seem 
legion and they all seem to harmonize with any color I have 
so far had in the garden. In several thousand plants I have 
never yet encountered the dread magenta. In that number 
there were three with rather stunted foliage that seemed to 
yellow. They may have been new (Continued on page 8S 


Lupines make an ideal cover for a difficult bank since no labor is required after it is once started 
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Some Pointers on (ohrysanthemums 


JAMES J. DEEHAN 


HRYSANTHEMUMS are the season’s last flowers, but 
who will deny them first place in the list of beauties of 
autumn? Chrysanthemum—the name has its origin in 

“chrysos’’—gold; and true gold, they are, when, after the long 
period of growth they offer blooms 
for the harvest season, flowers when 
the rest of the garden has yielded its 
seed and died. But the chrysanthe- 
mum’s color tange is not limited to 
gold. There are the blooms of early 
snow, of bronze, of pink, of crimson 
and of all the intermediate shades. 
Then the chrysanthemum has types 
to -please all. There are the com- 
pact, ball-shaped doubles, the singles 
like glorified daisies, the wee pom- 
poms, the raggedy doubles, the 
dainty anemones, the spidery Japs 
and many overlapping sorts. Some 
are hardy; some not. 

“Perhaps your acquaintance with 

“Chrysanthemums has been limited to 
those clumps in the hardy garden. 
These you have treated fairly by 
dividing the clumps in the spring, 
leaving one sturdy shoot to each, 

pinching back the plants developing therefrom in order to 
obtain well-branched specimens, staking, keeping the plant 
lice in check by spraying with nicotine solution, and 
finally disbudding to secure larger blooms. With a slight 
increase in trouble you can widen this rather narrow acquaint- 
ance, have better flowers, and also have plants 

for indoors—and this last without the aid of a 

greenhouse. 
After the blooming period suppose you “‘lift”’ 
some of the old clumps from the garden or get 














«1 sturdy stock for 
cutting 


A Turner trio—pink, white and yellow. Splendid 


types when trained as standards 


stock plants of better sorts from whatever source available. 
These potted roots should be stored in a well-protected cold- 
frame or in a window of the attic. 

The sprouts, when they come, should not be forced. In late 
winter take cuttings from these shoots and root in a box of 
sand. The better cuttings develop from shoots around the edge 
of the pot and not those nearest the main stem. When rooted 
the cuttings should be potted in rich, sod soil and kept growing 
thriftily but not “drawn” by too much heat. Pinch the plants 
back when they are six or seven inches high and thus have well- 
bushed plants for late spring planting. You'll have sturdier, 
much larger, much bushier and symmetrical hardies and there- 
fore more blooms in the fall from plants raised from cuttings 
than from those grown from the old clumps. 


HEN, too, some of these plants you can continue to stake, 

out and feed thru the summer, so that in the fall when the 
buds are setting, there will be fine plants for digging up and 
potting. Dig them with a large ball of soil adhering, soak well 
after potting, and keep in a shady place for a few days so the 
leaves will not yellow. These plants will bloom a little later 
than those in the garden and will thus offer you beautiful 



















Atright is pictured 
a good example of 
a “hardy” lifted 
for indoors. Lift 
the plants with 
plenty of soil ad- 


herinag to the roots 





Baskets of autumn flowers such 
as the one shown at left are 
quite possible with a garden 
full of hardy “mums.” Sumac 
and oak leaves furnish beautifui 
foliage for such a fall bouguer 


plants for the windows 
when Jack is holding court 
outside the panes. The 
hardy anemones, the. sin- 
gles, and the compact dov- 
bles are especially pleasing 
as house plants. 
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If you are fortunate 
enough to own a littl 


greenhouse or sun parlor, the non-hardy chrysanthemums can be added 
to your list of flowers and they will encroach but little on the precious 
space of your glass house. Excepting the very late sorts, all chrysanthe- 
mums have set their buds before the advent of M. Jacques Frost 
Therefore most of the growing of the rooted plants can take place 
outdoors. 

You should make an earlier start in rooting non-hardies than hardies 
—in midwinter if you wish large, staked-out bush plants, in March or 
later if you wish single-stemmed standards with one huge flower a-tup 
The rooted cuttings should be kept in the coolest section of the green- 
house or, if in a hotbed, great care should be exercised to prevent their 
“drawing,” growing up too spindling. 

When about six inches high, pinch the top of those intended for 
bush plants so that the plants will “break” low down. Keep shifting 
into large pots, ramming the soil well, and pruning those bush plants 
as their growth justifies it. Have the last (Continued on page 81 
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Homes of Famous 
Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


XLV—The Home of William 
McKinley at Canton, Ohio 





T was in the autumn-time of that memorable year of Ninety- 
Six. During the afternoon of the day of which I speak 
people began to filter into the Iowa county-seat town where 

we lived. There was an ominous breathlessness about it all 
as dusty teams and creaking “lumber” wagons crowded every 
road leading into town. Here and there a guttural challenge 
floated out of some musty barroom as a sovereign voter, em- 
boldened in his cups, gave voice to the wish that fathered his 
thought. There were scattered fights and the town marshal 
was ferced to beat the devil’s tattoo on a few recalcitrant 
skulls in the interest of law and order. 

Down at the office of the Republican editor a flock of the 
faithful had gathered. They were somewhat quiet and a bit 
apprehensive, withal. It was no gala occasion for them— 
indeed, most of them were in their shirt-sleeves and everyday 
breeches. They had the manner of men who feel that a disa- 
greeable situation, which cannot be avoided, must be weathered 
in dignity, if not in agony. Somehow, the day will pass! 

Around the corner on another street, dusty and parched in 
the red gleam of the fading sun, another scene would have 
arrested the attention of the visitor. It was in the immediate 
vicinity of the office of the Democratic newspaper, forlorn 
outpost of simon-pure Democracy on this frontier of Medes 
and Persians. At first glance, one might readily see that Der 
Tag had arrived. 

Men who never wore a starched collar in their lives were 
strangely arrayed in all the splendour of the season’s fashions. 
Gleaming plug hats adorned the perspiring brows of men who 
were not quite sure of their wavering faith in the new-fangled 
issues of the hour, but who felt duty-bound to “be in the 
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“I seemed to see his gentleness and kindliness, his sympathy and 
constderation—manifestations of his great heart” 


they had reposed since ancient wedding days, were draped over 
paunch and bosom that had not been thus defiled in a quarter 
of a century. On the edge of the nervous and milling crowd 
members of the Silver Cornet Band clustered in disordered, 
but none-the-less important, array. Some insisted on tuning 
up their squawking instruments which each Saturday night 
mercilessly slaughtered harmony on the court house square, 
as if conscious that “practice makes perfect” and that there 
was still need for perfection. 

The liveryman had carefully groomed his famous team of 
black colts for the occasion, oiled the harness and polished off 
the silver buckles so that they fairly danced in the fading sun- 

light. He had also washed up the old open 
carriage which had not been used since Buffalo 





parade,” and Prince Alberts resurrected from closets where 
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Bill brought his circus to town because of his 
friendship for a local citizen, and was now 
seen driving the empty rig up the dusty street 
to the rendezvous, amid the disordered shouts 
of the Democrats and the smiling sneers of the 
Republicans. A loud guffaw went up from a 
Republican group when the local wag pointed 
out that it was the same team that usually 
drew the hearse over the hill to the village 
cemetery, and at this (Continued on page 62 
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The McKinley home at 
Canton, Ohio, where the 
famous “front porch” 
campaign was held 


The McKinley tomb is 

indeed a Greek Temple, 

erected to the man who 

gave this country a match- 

ess example of true fam- 
ily life 
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© Jwo ‘Pleasant Little Gardens. 





(Above) R. N. Merwin of Ohio sends us this 
glimpse of his delightful garden. Note the well- 
defined boundary line formed by the garage and 
fence, and the inviting entrance to the garden. 
We feel sure that beyond this rose-covered per- 
gola there are flowers and lovely things galore 





So many of our readers are interested in formal 
gardens we are showing this one, which should 
not be hard to develop. Altho this is a sunken 
garden the same design could be developed on an 
ordinary lot; grass paths might also be substt- 
tuted for the gravel walks to good advantage 
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ne Way to Save the 
Bonny Bittersweet 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


Plant This Vine on the Home Grounds 
for Beauty and Conservation é 


VERY year, along in September and October, hundreds of folks 
comb the woods for branches of a certain tree-vine which bears 
berries of brilliant orange. No other growing thing which fruits 

in autumn, perhaps, is quite so much liked for furnishing a bit of bright 
color to the living room of a north-central or eastern home as the Ameri- 
can bittersweet (Celastrus scandens). But the day of the bittersweet 
as one of America’s wild beauties is soon to come to a close. Americans 
will have “loved it to death.”” Why not preserve from destruction this 
native plant, so attractively decorative out of doors and within, by 
making it a part of one’s own home grounds? 

For centuries, bittersweet has grown wild over a large part of this 
eountry. From eastern Canada to South Dakota it has always been 
well-known, and from North Carolina to New Mexico. Especially 
thruout the Middle West has it always been abundant. As a member 
of the staff tree family it lived up to its name in the days when Indians 
roamed field and wood. For when the red men’s corn and other crops 
were a failure and it seemed that their families would starve, they used 
the little berries of the American bittersweet as a part of their “staff” 
of life. 

The fact that bittersweet, which is likewise known as climbing 
orange root, is native over so wide a range of country shows that it 
thrives naturally in a great variety of soils. The plant is found to grow 
best, however, on a cool north slope where there is plenty of moisture 
and fertility. And yet, because of its strong roots which delve deeply 
into the earth to get every drop of moisture and atom of food, bitter- 
sweet will do well on a really inferior soil. 

Bittersweet never grows well from sprouts or suckers, nor does it 
readily layer itself in a natural manner. It may always be grown from 
seed, but as this is a very slow process, it is not the most satisfactory 
method for most folks. The best means, then, of producing the vine- 
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The bittersweet ve with its graceful branches and bright 
fruits is delightful during the later months of the year, 


as well as during the summer 


plant quickly is to take cuttings six or eight inches 
long and to place them in the ground, always being 
sure that one: bud is above the surface. The cuttings 
can well be taken along in February or March, and 
after setting they should be kept moist and shaded. 

There will always be flowers on the bittersweet 
vine, but each flower is said to be imperfect, and in 
order to fruit there must be blossoms of two kinds. 
Some flowers, for instance, contain the pollen, while 
others bear the little containers for the seed. Bitter- 
sweet of the two kinds, then, must be planted on the 
home grounds, or the one kind must be grafted to 
the other. Otherwise, there will be no orange-red 
berries to satisfy the owner for his trouble and for his 
care of the vine. If a vine has already been set out, 
one can easily tell the kind when it flowers about 
the first or second week of June; then the other kind 
of plant can be supplied. 

Grafting the one kind of vine to the other is un- 
doubtedly more satisfactory than planting the two 
vines. Some nurseries, in fact, are sending out the 
plants in that way. The grafting, however, can easily 
be done by the owner, and the plant will be ready 
to bear fruit in a little more than a year. That is, 
if the work is done in March there will be berries 
upon the vine a year from the following September. 

Cleft grafting has been found to be the easiest 
process, and it will nearly (Continued on page 45 














(Above) A very simple form of E 
grafting in which a chip is cut - 
from the stock (A), and the 
scion (B) is closely fitted into it. 
The result is shown in (C) 
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(Right) In this form of graft- 
ing, called saddle grafting, the 
stock (A) is cut wedge-shape. A 
portion is then removed from 
the scion (B), or it is merely 
split, to fit over the wedge on 
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the stock (A), as shown in (C) 
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These two open wounds, made several years ago, opened the way 
to a heart rot that ts destroying this tree 








HAT is the matter with the trees in front of my house? 
The leaves are all turning brown and the trees seem to 
be dying. What is the cause of this trouble and will it 

do any good for me to have them sprayed?” This is a sample 
[ of the inquiries that are frequently received during the summer 
and sometimes in spring. Oddly enough they usually come 
from city folks rather than from farmers. Do you suppose 
this indicates a greater love and appreciation of trees in the 
cities than in the country? It may be so but I doubt it. The 
real reason is that city trees are much more subject to certain 
leaf troubles than are the country trees. This may 
seem odd since a tree is a tree wherever it may 
grow. Well, that is just the trouble, a tree is a tree 
everywhere and it cannot easily adapt itself to the 
artificial conditions of the city. To appreciate this 
one must understand something of the nature of 
the growth of trees and of their natural require- 
ments. 

Trees are not so greatly different from animals. 
To be sure they cannot make a voluntary noise, 
nor can they move about, but beyond these char- 
acters the real differences end. Trees, like all 
plants, must have water, and air, and food. Water 


Little has been gained here except to open the way 
for heart rot to attack these trees 
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boid Farlure with 
our Trees: 


C. T. GREGORY 





Pointers on Growing Trees 
Successfully in The City 





is particularly important since it is not only used in the structure 
of the tree but it also is the carrier of the food from the roots 
thru the trunk to the leaves. In the country trees have all 
outdoors in which to grow, but in the city this is not always 
strictly true. Why not? In the country most of the water that 
falls, being held by the grass, soaks into the ground down to the 
roots. In the city where many of the trees are growing in a 
narrow space between a concrete or hard-surfaced road and a 
broad sidewalk most of the water runs into the gutter. I have 
seen trees in the city completely surrounded by a concrete walk 
with only a small space left about the tree. And yet some people 
wonder why these trees lose their leaves and will not grow well. 
A large tree will use several tons of water during the growing 
season and how can it get this supply thru a hole four or five 
feet in diameter? The answer to most of the letters received is, 
“The leaves of your trees are dying from tip burn brought on 
by the lack of water.” 

To be sure under certain conditions, particularly when the 
weather is very dry the leaves of the country trees will become 
burned along the edges but not nearly so quickly as will many 
city trees. Moreover the city tree has other things with which 
it must contend. A leaky gas main will kill a tree about as 
quickly as anything I know. If a tree dies suddenly without 
apparent cause it is time to call up the street commissioner or 
the gas company to inform them that the gas main is leaking. 

The smoke, dust and gases of the city, especially near fac- 
tories, are not conducive to the health of trees tho these condi- 
tions may not result in immediate death. Perhaps in filling a 



















N 
N The hard-surfaced streets on each side carry away 
: most of the water from the trees pictured above 


lot the dirt has been piled up two or three feet 
around the trunk of the tree, another easy way to 
kill the tree. Naturally a tree must have food and 
too often in our garbage, ashes and gravel filled 
city lots there is no great amount of food avail- 
able. It is often a good practice to feed a tree a 
little complete fertilizer each year and to work 
manure into the ground around it. However, do 
not be too lavish with the nitrate since this fer- 
tilizer tends to increase (Continued on page 44 
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GERTRUDE WOODCOCK 


What Constitutes True Colonial Furnishings 


- and Wall Treatments 


HEN the American wing of the Metropolitan Museum 

was opened last winter more than one self-appointed 

authority on early American decoration and furniture 
was surprised to find established there many features which he 
had hitherto airily dismissed as “not pure Colonial!’’ Since 
Americans have awakened to the beauty of Colonial home 
decoration a cult has sprung up, which, like most cults, is too 
rigid and didactic. 

So many modern homes are being furnished in the Colonial 
spirit that it behooves those of us who believe in the home and 
who want to see in it only the finest, to brush up and extend 
our knowledge of Colonial decoration. Naturally modern 
homes cannot be exact replicas of the homes of the Eighteenth 
Century, since homes, after all, adapt themselves to the spirit 
of their period. To capture some of the Colonial spirit, to per- 
petuate the beauty of the Colonial tradition, however, is both 
possible and commendable. The hitch comes when people draw 
the lines of the Colonial period too closely and either deny 
themselves many comforts or turn their backs on the modern 
conveniences placed at their disposal. Superstitions about 
Colonial architecture, decoration and furniture are more 
numerous than stars in the heavens. 

There are a number of aspects of Colonial decoration that 
are not as well known as they might be. It would probably 
surprise many of those who are in the habit of outlining the 
Colonial universe, to discover that there are over ten different 
types of Colonial houses—that all walls were not decorated 
with Chinese or French wall paper, and that styles in furniture 
were almost as varied as they are now. One does not have to 
ignore modern equipment and decoration to have one’s home 
truly Colonial in atmosphere, for many of the so-called “new” 
developments are not new at all, but simple outcroppings of 
old traditions. 

Nowadays painted walls in various effects, colorful wood- 
work, floors and furniture are popular and desirable. It is sur- 
prising how many of them have pedigrees longer than that of 
the oldest family in the Social Register. 


If you wander thru the —— 

American Wing you will 

see painted chairs like the 

one reproduced at the top 

of the page. This one is 

black with gold and col- 
ored designs 
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There are few modern 
families which canxot 
boast of something Colo- 
nial which will fit into the 
general scheme. The liv- 





ing room at right is proud ‘ 

of the lovely hooked rug i wii 
on the stair landing Rae NI, REE cn EE 
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Photograph by courtesy 
of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 











Certain theories and practices of interior decoration, that 
are not popularly supposed to have been yet discovered in 
Colonial times, can actually claim Mayflower ancestry. 

Professor Fiske Kimball, a recognized authority on American 
domestic architecture, gives an excellent account of the actual 
wall treatments and color schemes of Colonial homes. The 
woodwork, for instance, ‘‘was not usually or initially white.” 
Pearl color and cream were more generally used, while, in the 
New York section, an odd bluish-shade was very popular. 

The wood trim of what the Metropolitan Museum considers 
the gem of its collection of American interiors, is painted a 
curious creamy green. This is the ballroom of Gadsby’s 
Tavern, Alexandria, which has sheltered a birthnight ball for 
Washington and a dinner to Lafayette that was attended by 
John Quincey Adams. 

Many Colonial rooms were wood paneled. Some were painted 
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a flat color, others stained, while still others 
were painted and decorated with armorial 
bearings or pictures. Painting in contrast- 
ing color, marbleing or graining was not 
rare. One popular treatment was to use 
variegated shades of white and black or 
white and red. From this it is apparent 
that the owner of a home in the Colonial 
tradition has considerable latitude in the 
use of various woodwork finishes. 

Wall decoration for the Colonial home 
invariably inspires controversy. This is 
unnecessary, however, for both sides are 
right. The trouble is that the side repre- 
senting plain or painted walls does not have 
popular knowledge behind it. That French 
or Chinese wallpapers are essential to a 
true Colonial interior is neither true nor 
consistent. Imported wallpapers were used 
as early as 1740, but usually in the man- 
sions of the rich. For that reason the sim- 
pler wall treatments, that were used in 
average Colonial homes, are more appro- 
priate for the modern small Colonial house. 

As for the wealthy colonists—their tastes 
varied back and forth. Just before the 
Revolution, a period of enthusiasm for 
Greek architecture descended and spread. 
Smooth plastered walls, with cornices, 
ceiling patterns and other details molded 
in plaster, were used. 

The first type of Colonial wall finish, of 
course, was crude board paneling. Later, 
lime became accessible and plaster was made. This was a very 
coarse material and was applied with a wood float instead of a 
metal trowel. Consequently the finish was rough and slightly 
textured—much like a modern sand float plaster finish. The 
same effect can be obtained today with plastic paint, a sub- 
stance that gives both color and texture to walls, and which 
reproduces satisfactorily the handwrought look that is so ad- 
mired in early American work. 
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HE color, however, need not necessarily be white. Gray, 
cream or light buff is in excellent Colonial taste, as are 
creamy-green and gray-blue. A variety of shades are correct. 
Considerable misconception has existed about 
furniture of the Colonial period. People hesitate to 
introduce a painted chair into the Colonial living 
room, and never blink when they see a trestle table 
ina room full of Sheraton chairs. As a matter of 
fact, a painted chair is quite appropriate to Colonial 
decoration. At present it seems popular because it 
is inexpensive and colorful, but it can scarcely be 
called a fad. A trip to the Museum or an hour’s 
research among books on furniture will convince 
anyone that painted furniture has a sound position 
in traditions far antedating those of this country. 
Painted furniture is as old as our civilization. Pha- 
raohs sat in state upon elaborately painted thrones. 
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Photograph by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


One of the most beautiful rooms in the new American Wing. It comes from Woodbury, 
L. I., and is particularly interesting for the paneled walls and the Dutch tiled fireplace 


The cabinets and chairs of the graceful Venetian period were 
painted; the bureaux and consoles of the great French periods 
were similarly finished, as were the lacquered furnishings of 
Queen Anne’s reign and some of the beautifully designed chairs 
and tables of the Brothers Adam. 

Our own Colonial ancestors were ardent admirers of the 
lacquered tabourets from China. They used innumerable 
painted pieces, too—chairs, tables, chests and cabinets. 

If you wander thru the American wing you will find, in a 
charming bedroom that belongs to an old house in Hampton, 
New Hampshire, two handsome painted chairs. This room, 
incidentally, is the earliest in the whole (Continued on page 58 






















Have you a quaint bed and 
chest of drawers such as are 
shown in the bedroom at left? 
If you have you possess the 
foundation for an attractive 
Colonial room 


Above is pictured another 
type of paneled wall finished 
with a flat color. It is from 
Oriole, Maryland, and is 
greatly admired by visitors 








emodeling A 
Yin eerbread "GHouse 


E. A. MARTINI 


How an Old House With Bad Lines 
Was Transformed Into an 
Attractive Dwelling 


ing eyes at the gingerbread cookies in the bakery 

window? The more colored the frosting on them the 
more attractive they seemed. Sometimes it was a ginger- 
bread man or on Valentine’s day a heart with a frosted 
house; especially the pink chimney with its snow-white 
smoke gave great delight to our childhood eyes. Is it the 
“frosting” on this home or the fact that it represents a 
relic of days gone by that gingerbread and the homeillustrated 
seem associated? I even think it has a pink chimney and our 
present city smoke ordinances should produce white smoke 

How different this old house looks from the well-designed 
ones of our present age, especially those planned by the Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau! Just because a building is 
ugly, has it any excuse for remaining so? A girl may not be 
very beautiful, but becoming clothes very greatly improve her 
outward appearance. The same holds true with a house; 
occasionally slight changes create one hundred percent im- 
provement. 

Many readers may doubt that the “gingerbread” house 
transformed could give the appearance of our other illustra- 
tion. Such a transformation often requires extended study as 
it is more difficult to redesign an old house than plan a new 
one. There are more limitations in the former; however, more 
obstacles overcome give greater satisfaction when results prove 
gratifying. 

Before the rebuilding was started, the front porch with all 
its “gingerbread” was removed. This lumber furnished very 
helpful nourishment to the house heater, whose heart, if it were 
human, must have rejoiced in the thought that instead of 
formerly causing sore eyes, the jig-saw work now became the 
means of ensuing warmth and 
comfort to the occupants of 
the home. As only part of the 
original house was excavated ; 
for a basement, the first step 
toward the home’s modern- 
ization was to support the old 
walls and posts on jacks and to 
excavateunder theentire build- Z 
ing. Under general conditions 
a structure is raised when a 
basement is built beneath it, 
but here the opposite was done 
in order to produce a more 
attractive building. Occa- 
sionally houses do not lend a 
pleasing aspect to the land- 
scape because they are raised 
too high above their surround- 
ings and give the appearance 
of being on stilts (another re- 
minder of childhood days), and 
this is why the building was 
lowered. 

After the basement was dug, 
the new masonry walls were 


D° you remember the time when we looked with long- 
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Who would guess that the good- 
looking house shown at the right 
was once the awkward looking 
structure pictured at the top of 
the page? The improvement lies 
largely in the removing of 
“extras” from the exterior 
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The original house with its flimsy “gingerbread” trimmings 


built to the necessary dimensions and parts of the old ones 
removed to bring all walls on the same level; the house was then 
gradually let down till it rested securely on the foundation 
walls. Naturally the walls for new additions were constructed 
at the same time; these new additions consisted of lengthening 
the front and adding to the side wing. Both additions had fire- 
places and provision for these was made when erecting the 
basement walls. Each chimney projected beyond the surface 
of the wall, thereby adding more interest to the design. 

The enlargement across the front increased the dimensions 
of the parlor to about twice its size. 


| you wil] closely examine the picture showing the interior 
of this new living room, you will note a wide plaster beam 
on the ceiling. This covers the structural beam that carries 
the floor beams above, which formerly were supported by the 
old wall. The original bay was moved to be on a center with 
the enlarged room and a window placed on each side and on the 
opposite wall. The air and light from two sides added to the 
comfort of rooms. Its fireplace with open bookshelves on each 
side gave a homey atmosphere. 

Behind the old parlor the sitting room was transformed into 
a dining room, but the chimney jutting out in one corner was 
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especially unattractive. To overcome this obstacle, the 
architects designed a sideboard across the end wall with 
a plaster arch above, and an unsightly feature was 
changed into a decorative one. In the old cased opening 
between parlor and sitting room, a set of four French 
doors were hung in such a manner that they folded back 
against each other, without protruding into the room. 
To match these, French doors were hung also between 
the new dining room and hall and the old sliding door 
(now a thing of the past) was replaced by another 
set of French doors. The new wood wainscot about 
three feet six inches high, the continuous trim and 
cornice, all aided in giving the dining room a pleasing 
aspect. 

The former kitchen wall wing was extended several 
feet and this new room with its fireplace and windows 
on one end became a sewing and children’s room. On 
the opposite end several feet were taken off to provide 
for a lavatory, a coat closet, and a passage. The former 
kitchen stoop or pantry enlarged made an open porch 
with sash doors leading to it from the children’s room 
and new kitchen, which was changed from the dining 
room. 


HIS enabled the use of the old kitchen while the 

plumbing was installed in the new, and the family 
was not required to board out during the entire time 
the remodeling proceeded. Some members, however, 
were praying from day to day that the time would not 
be far removed when the last workman would leave the 
building, as constant hammering and other noises and 
dirt are detriments toward maintaining peace in a happy home. 
Cases in the new kitchen, a double drain board sink, ice box 
drain, and a modern gas stove, all helped to simplify the house- 
hold duties. The rear porch in close proximity to kitchen pro- 
vided a place to prepare vegetables, and perform other tasks 
not demanding constant attendance in the house. 

The owner of this home was frugal and refused to allow un- 
necessary waste. On that account the second story bay window 
which the architects insisted upon removing for appearance’s 
sake was reused on the side wall of the front hall as both interior 
and exterior illustrations show. The only change was in the 
center window with its “art” glass top. 

As is the case in so many old houses, the original stairs were 
very narrow and steep. These were entirely removed and new 
wider ones built, which, tho still lacking in ease because of 
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The living room of the remodeled house is much more homelike 


than the old parlor 


cramped space, were a great improvement over the old ones. 

Is not the plan of the old second story typical of many bouses 
built in former years: only one closet, a bathroom almost as 
large as a bedroom, a long narrow hall with a jog in it, each 
room with a window on one side only, a chimney protruding 
out into the room? 

The two additions on the first floor naturally enlarged the 
rooms above accordingly. In the bathroom, entirely new 
plumbing was installed, and a few feet taken off each end pro- 
vided closet space for the front and rear bedrooms, and for 
a small linen case off the hall. The new bathroom had a tile 
floor and the fixtures were in accordance with present day 
plumbing practices. 

The bedroom over the hall kept its protruding chimney 
but a closet was built above the stair (Continued on page 43 


By the accompanying plans one can see the changes in the interior of this house 
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Staining and Varnishing of Woodwork 


and floors 


BERTON ELLIOT 


N producing a stained and varnished 
finish on woodwork, three kinds of 
materials are ordinarily used—wood 

filler; stain; varnish (or shellac). 

The filler is for the purpose of filling 
the pores of open grain woods (oak, walnut, chestnut, mahogany 
and the like) so that finishing coats will not sink in. It also 
levels minute depressions in the surface. Fillers are of two 
kinds—paste and liquid. The majority of liquid fillers, while 
quick drying and easily applied, are merely quick drying var- 
nish or shellac with a pigment in it, which forms a shell or crust 
over the surface, instead of really filling the wood. Paste fillers 
are to be recommended and are generally regarded as standard 
material for high class work. Paste fillers come in “transparent” 
or “‘natural,’’ intended for natural wood finishes, also in various 
colors. In the lighter shades, a short cut is sometimes effected 
by depending upon filler of the desired shade for coloration of 
the wood, omitting the staining operation, and with some effects 
the good workman can obtain thoroly satisfactory results by 
this method. Paste fillers are reduced for use with benzine or 
turpentine to the consistency of heavy cream. They are applied 
with a brush to a moderate amount of surface, allowed to set 
for a few minutes (until the glass begins to flatten out), then 
wiped vigorously with burlap or coarse cloth, across the grain, 
then wiped clean with a few strokes across the grain. Paste 
filler should always ve allowed to stand for forty-eight hours, 
wintil thoroly hardened, before applying finishing coats of 
varnish. 

Stains, generally speaking, may be divided into three types— 
oil (or pigment) stains; spirit penetrating stains; acid (or water) 
stains. There are some conditions under which any of these 
types could be used, but generally speaking, each type has its 
definite usage. 


IL stains are intended especially for use on soft woods, 

especially pine, fir, cypress, poplar and the like, altho 
they may be used with very satisfactory results on hard woods. 
However, they must be used only on new wood, as old coatings 
cannot be removed sufficiently clean from previously finished 
surfaces to permit satisfactory use of an oil stain. Oil stains 
require wiping off within a few minutes after application, the 
effect being governed by the length of time the stain is allowed 
to penetrate before the surplus stain is wiped off. (Wiping is 
done with a soft cloth, with the grain.) 

Spirit penetrating stains may be used to equal advantage on 
either hard or soft woods. Because of their penetrating qualities 
they are the only stains which are effective for refinish work, 
after previous coatings have been removed with paint and 
varnish remover. Variation in shade may be secured by the 
use of reducer, or by interinixing shades. 

Acid or water stains can only be used on hard woods. They 
are the most permanent type of stain. The mahogany shades 
especially, which in the oil and penetrating types have a tend- 
ency to fade when exposed to strong sunlight, are practically 
non-fading in the acid type, and are to be recommended in 
the case of hardwood trim subjected to exceptionally strong 
sunlight. One of the disadvantages in the use of acid stains 
is the fact that they raise the grain of the wood, requiring to 
be sanded smooth again before finishing, which 1s not the case 
with an oil or spirit penetrating stain. 

Spirit and acid stains, being dye stains, require sealing with 
shellac before varnishing or waxing, to prevent the stain 
“bleeding”’ thru the finishing coats. (Oil stains, which employ 
pigment for coloring instead of dye, do not ordinarily require 
a shellac sealing coat.) The shellac should be applied in a very 
thin coat, being reduced with denatured alcohol. 


URE white shellac is generally used, but with some effects 

. the use of orange shellac is preferable. The application of 
the stain coat may follow or precede the paste filler, according 
to the directions on the package, or the recommendation of an 
experienced painter, however on high class interior finishing it 
is usually applied after the paste filler. 

Varnishes, generally speaking, are of three types—floor 
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These Tips Will Help You 
Do.the Work Successfully 


varnishes; interior finishing varnishes; 
spar varnishes. Each type, of course, 
has different grades. In floor varnishes 
the prime requisite is durability under 
hard footwear, and the ingredients used 
in their composition are such as will produce this result. In 
interior finishing varnishes, where such extreme hardness is 
not needed, and the chief requirement is beauty, ingredients 
are used which will bring out the full beauty of the wood to best 
advantage, and also permit rubbing if desired. Spar varnishes 
are designed especially with a view of standing severe outdoor 
exposure, and are particularly adapted for frort doors, porch 
ceilings and the like, as well as for window sills, bathrooms and 
other places subject to excessive moisture. 

The application of varnish is something of a fine art. How- 
ever, it is largely a matter of using the right methods, and very 
creditable results may be obtained by those without previous 
experience, if directions are carefully followed. 

The technique of applying varnish is entirely different from 
that of applying paint. Paint should be brushed well into the 
surface, while yarnish should be flowed on. 


ARNISHING a surface may be divided into three opera- 
tions. 

First—Brushing on the Varnish, in which it is necessary to 
apply the varnish freely and quickly, brushing with the grain 
of the wood. 

Second—“Laying Off” the Surface, which is done by going 
over the surface to which the varnish has been applied, brushing 
across the grain of the wood, without refilling the brush. This 
operation is intended to spread the varnish over any spots 
that may have been skipped in applying the varnish, and helps 
to produce an even film. 

Third—“Straightening Out’’ the Surface. This is done by 
going over the surface again, with the grain, without refilling 
the brush. In this operation, the brush strokes should be clear 
from edge to edge of the panel without stopping. 

All these operations should follow each other quickly, before 
the varnish commences to set. After the straightening out 
operation, the varnish levels itself to a perfectly sraooth film, 
in which brush marks are not apparent. 

Care should be taken to avoid “sags” or “lace curtains” in 
applying varnish on standing woodwork—in other words, 
dripping at corners and joints, or running down in irregular 
effects, thru applying too heavy a coat to stay put. By bein 
constantly on the watch for them, sags may be easily nicked 
up” with a corner of the brush, or lace curtains straightened 
out by removing surplus varnish with a stroke clear across the 
panel before the varnish has commenced to set. 

The surface to be varnished should always be absolutely 
dust free. It should be dusted immediately before starting to 
apply the varnish—a dust brush being preferable to a cloth, 
to avoid lint. The surface should also always be dusted after 
sanding to remove all loose particles of sand. 


ARNISHING should never be done in a room in which 

the temperature is below 70 degrees. The varnish also 
should be warm when applied. If it has become “chilled,” thru 
being stored in a cold place, it should be placed in a warm room 
for a while until the temperature of the varnish approximates 
that of the room. 

If varnish has become dirty or has stood in an open package 
until a “scum” has formed, it should be strained thru cheese- 
cloth. In fact, it is always advisable to strain varnish when 
doing high class work, as it takes only a moment, and any dirt 
specks in the varnish are greatly magnified after application. 

On new work, nail holes and crevices should be filled after 
the stain coat, using putty that has been colored with some of 
the stain or with oil colors to the right shade. 

Sandpaper is a necessity in good finishing. All varnish coats 
except the final coat should sanded, allowing forty-eight 
hours between coats before sanding and applying the following 
coat. The surface should be rubbed just enough to remove the 
gloss, using No. 00 sandpaper, and (Continued on page 60 
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Inthe photograph above,a flower- 

filled bowl of fragile, iridescent 

glass and tall matching candle- 

sticks holding aloft still taller 

candles form a captivating cen- 

tral decoration for the inviting 
dinner table 


(Right) English ivy, glossy 
green the year around, here 
grows luxuriantly in a copper 
bowl that tops a graceful stand 
of twisted iron—a form of deco- 
ration easy of attainment and 
satisfyingly artistic 


A graceful jar, brimming over 

with laurel-leaves and white 

lilies, and the well-placed side- 

brackets of candle-sconce design 

give just the lighter touch re- 

quired to the somewhat somber 
room shown below 
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Chhe Lighter Notes 
of Decoration 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


Mi tlttryyyyy 


(Above) The colorful charms 

of candles and flowers are here 

displayed by walls ‘devoid of 

pattern. These, the simplést and 

among the cheeriest of all deco- 

rations, should have a place in 
every home 
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(Below) To the charm of painted 
walls and gay cretonne, there is 
here added the living green of 
both bouquet and potted. plant: 
touches of effective decaration 
which no home need lack 
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(Combining the Garage and (freenhouse 


MORRIS A. HALL 


INCE the majority of suburban 
dwellers have been drawn from 

the city by love of growing 
things, trees, shrubs and vegetables, 
flowers, it can not be said that the 
greenhouse on the medium-sized suburban plot is anything 
unusual. If the small cost of it, both first cost and running 
expense, were more fully understood, there would be thousands 
more. On the small city lot, however, the owner often hesitates 
about adding another building to the home grounds, much as 
he would enjoy having a greenhouse. To this problem there 
is a good solution—build the garage and greenhouse together. 
Combining two units into one always shows a saving, accord- 
ing to architects and builders. There is a saving in foundations, 
walls, roofs, partitions; there is later saving in upkeep, repairs, 
heating, plumbing, and reroofing. The garage combines excep- 


At the top of the page is shown a 
greenhouse-garage combination which 
is quite complete. The greenhouse 
which measures 18x25 is of curved 
eave construction and is attached to a 
three-car garage. The second floor of 
the garage is used for the living quar- 
ters of the gardener-chauffeur. Owned 
by Henry Kyrn, Rye, New York 


At right is shown a very practical, in- 
expensive type of greenhouse erected 
against a modest one-car garage of 
simple lines. Latticework adds -to the 
general attractiveness and with both 
buildings painted white the effect is 
pleasing. Such a greenhouse could be 
erected at small cost, especially if a 
| part of the work were done by the man 
of the house 


LCM 


These Two Units May Be 
Built Together Successfully 


Lda, 





tionally well with the greenhouse and 
home owners who have had experience 
with such a combination readily ad- 
mit the advantages and lack of disad- 
vantages of the plan. 

As a rule, both units are located some distance from the 
house, depending on their size and the size of the plot. Usually, 
the larger garage and greenhouse will be found on the larger 
estate, so that with very large units the distance from the 
house may be considerable. 

Both must be well heated thru the cold months, to keep the 
circulating water and oil in the car from freezing and to pre- 
serve the plants or vines. If a driver is quartered on the place, 
his living quarters are likely to be above the garage, in which 
case the need for the heating plant is emphasized. In this case 
it is needed for more months in the year than for the car or 
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cars alone. From an architectural standpoint, it is easier to work with 
a single garage-greenhouse unit than with several buildings of smaller 
size, whether the space be large or limited. It gives opportunity for a 
more enduring structure, of greater beauty, and by providing more 
space for gardens, lawn, general landscaping or other purposes, it 
permits of superior planning. 

One has but to consult the illustrations herewith, to see all this; all 
emphasize the greater beauty and superior architectural effect, as well 
as the savings in space and building materials, also building costs. The 
photograph below shows an attractive two-car garage built with a 
small work room and fair-sized greenhouse adjoining one side, By 
looking at this closely and making a mental comparison with some 
garage of about the same size and construction, it will be apparent 
how the advantages of beauty, high architectural value, utility, con- 
venience, economy, and others all lie with the group rather than the 
isolated units. 


HEREVER the garage may be located, a driveway will be needed. 

So will a walk or path to the greenhouse. If this be detached an 
additional driveway will be needed for fuel, ash disposal, movement of 
large plants or shrubs, dirt, fertilizer, garden and lawn implements. 
other supplies, and the like. Thru combination a single driveway may 
serve with superior appearance and lower cost. Moreover, less of the 
area of the place is wasted. If we consider the saving of a walk three 
feet wide by fifty feet long and a separate driveway eight feet by thirty 
feet long, the total area saved is apparently 390 square feet, in reality 
close to 600, a considerable plot in itself. 

Detached buildings will require four foundation walls each. Com- 
bined, six or seven may serve, one or two being used in common. Thus, 
the excavation for and the building of these foundations will be reduced 
one-or two-eighths, fifteen to twenty-five percent. 

The same is true of walls; one or two may be used in common. Thru 
closer grouping and the elimination of walls, a smaller heater may be 
used (smaller than the two separate ones, combined), and considerably 
less piping. These reduce initial costs; the smaller heater and shorter 
piping reduce operating costs and save fuel, and indirectly, fuel space. 
The closer grouping spells less labor operating the heater, less ash and 
other savings. 

If fifteen percent be saved on excavation, foundations, walls, roofs, 
driveways, heater size, length of piping, labor of installation, and other 
items, it is apparent that the same proportion will be saved on main- 
tenance costs and on operation. 

The two units may be combined in many and various ways, depend- 
ing on size, shape and levels of the land, money available, desired 
effect and other things. 

These include garage and greenhouse combined without modification 
of either; combining the two with a definite floor plan in view; the 
combination with stables, three permitting more variation and greater 
economy than two; the joining of the combination with tennis or other 
play; the addition to the combination of living quarters, usually above 
the garage, which gives further elasticity; the arrangement with a 
separate heater unit between the two; a (Continued on page 85 
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Another simple greenhouse of neat design is shown just 

above. This greenhouse measures 10x21 feet and adjoins 

a one-car garage. The latticed entrance over the green- 

house door is a decorative feature and the whole structure 

is substantial and ornamental. Such a unit could be con- 
structed at a comparatively low cost 


The greenhouse below is of the curved eave type. It 
measures 18x33 feet and is attached to the garage which 
includes workroom and living quarters for the gardener. 
Such a greenhouse, of course, costs much more to build 
than the simpler ones pictured on these pages. Any of 
these types will add interest to the home but should be in 
accordance with the rest of the surroundings 
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E gardeners are very likely to rest 

on our oars in the fall and enjoy 

the fruits of our labors. This is as 
it should be, as, after all, we garden for 
pleasure, and wish to get as much of this 
as possible. As to the work, however, that delightful writer and 
ardent horticulturist, Mrs. Francis King, says that “the 
fascinating part of gardening is that it is never done.” We 
find that neglect of the fall garden and the fall work means 
an unsatisfactory ending of the garden season and a poorer 
beginning and more work next spring. We must sandwich in 
the work with the play in the fall—as during the rest of the 
year. 

My first suggestion would be, continue to keep the garden 
clean and tidy. Harvest time is a season of overflowing luxuri- 
ance; and it is hard—perhaps impossible—to keep the garden 
as ornamental as earlier in the season. We can keep it fairly 
tidy, however. Seeding weeds are more than ever on the job, 
and surprise us by appearing armed and equipped for the fray 
of perpetuating their wretched kind, in the most unlikely 
places. We keep the open spaces cultivated, but lo and behold! 
a tall ragweed or luxuriant sheaf of sorrel or clover overtops 
a blooming row of asters or dwarf beans without our suspicion 
of its intentions. And as for chickweed the accursed! It plans 
to carpet literally any unoccupied space if at all possible, and 
often survives the severest winter. 

Weeding should therefore be as conscientiously attended to in 
fall as during any other season. The strawberry bed, especially, 
should start the winter weedless; otherwise the weeds will 
sprout before the plants in the spring. Chickweed is especially 
troublesome here, and very hard to dislodge on account of its 
tender and delicate roots. The appearance of the vegetable 
garden is greatly improved, also, and the later work lightened 
by at once removing all wornout crops. 

Fall is a good time for transplanting—or planting—young 
conifers, if any are needed for beautifying the home grounds. 
The earlier the better for this, that there may be as much 
root-making as possible before the ground freezes. Give them 
plenty of water. By the way, keep shrubs, vines, and young 
trees as well watered as possible in case of a dry fall. It will 
make lots of difference in their condition next spring. A dry 
fall and a scarcity of artificial watering plays havoc with shrubs, 
perennials, and young trees. Soak everything often and well, 





Fall Work in the Garden!) 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


How To Make The 
Autumn Garden Count 


The September gardener finds real joy in harvesting his crop of vegetables 


as 





if possible, before frost. Climbing roses 
should be severely pruned in the fall—if 
not accomplished before. If extra plants 
are wished, set vigorous one-foot cuttings 
in a trench in a semi-shaded place, early 
in the fall, keep watered, and most of them will root. Perhaps 
you will decide to cover that division fence, or a new pergola 
or an arch or two with running roses next year, and here are 
plenty of sturdy plants, obtained at no cost. Fall is also a 
good time to improve the condition of the lawn, as dandelions 
and plantains, the weeds most in evidence here and so damag- 
ing in the spring, have now lost some of their “pep.”” Cut them 
off an inch or so below the surface, using an asparagus knife. 
Crab grass is a great nuisance in some lawns. We find that the 
only way to rid ourselves of this is to cut out the mats. 

Early September or late August is not too late for a gambling 
planting of turnips. We sow it broadcast in any vacant place; we 
like the “egg turnip” best. Ripened onions should be pulled 
and dried off. Spread them in the sun until you can pull off the 
tops easily; do not leave them out too long, as they turn green. 
We like to fix a coldframe of lettuce to enjoy in late fall or 
early winter. Sow seed in a favorable corner and as soon as 
large enough set the seedlings into the frame, prepared by 
replacing some of the wornout soil with well-fertilized earth; 
some of the bottom of the compost heap is excellent. 


WoOkkK and rake the soil until mellow. Set plants about 
six inches apart and keep watered and the ground culti- 
vated. Cover the frame with the glass at night, and later, 
thru the day, lifting one side on a stick during the heat. Cover 
the glass with straw mats or old rugs during cold nights. We 
use lettuce raised in this way until into December. 

In our locality we are likely to have a damaging frost about 
September 10th, and if we can “weather that gale’ we enjoy 
some weeks more of fresh garden vegetables and fall flowers. 
We think that it amply pays to cover our best rows of beans— 
string and sieva—and some of themost heavily fruited tomatoes 
as well. For this reason we plant some of the tomatoes in 
patches and do not trellis or stake them—as these are much 
more easily covered, and in fact protect themselves so well 
that the first frosts seldom harm them—unless very severe. 
The secret of preventing this work from being too much of a 
burden is to have covers conveniently (Continued on page 54 
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Collier Stevenson who has charge 

of our building department its al- 

ways glad to help you with your 

building problems. Write him con- 

cerning this houseplan or others in 

the series. Questions are answered 
free of charge 
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eA Design for 
C frame or Brick 


CHARLES M. TALLEY, Architect 


This House is Effective When 
Developed in Either of 
These Materials 
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The floor plan of this house is most con- 
venient. By the elimination of a hall a 
spacious living room is achieved; in the 
dining room the most interesting feature 
is a wide bay window which materially 
increases both the cheerfulness and the 
area of the room; two large porches are 
included downstairs. On the second floor 
four diagonally ventilated sleeping rooms 
have been arranged to open from a tiny 
central hall that gives direct access to a 
tiled bathroom at the rear 
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In the brick house pictured av 
the top of the page the front 
gable is half-timbered to relieve 
the expanse of white stucco used 
for the finish of the upper story 
walls, and the rough-textured 
brick of the lower walls is laid 
with wide white joints 


The clapboard house shown be- 
low is painted ivory white with 
a green stained roof and blue- 
green blinds. The foundation is 
of local stone and the chimney 
of dark red brick. Whichever 
exterior surfacing is used the 
design remains unchanged, the 
two plans being identical 






































When the second unit has been added the house is roomy and pleasant 


A ~ frame Colonial 
cham House L 


Designed by CHARLES M. TALLEY 
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The original house is neat and attractive 





















































On the accompanying plans the original 
unit is shown by heavy black lines; the 
addition by lighter lines. It has been esti- 
mated that it would cost $5,812 to build 
the first unit in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia; the second unit could be erected later 
at a cost of $2,006. If, however, the two 
units are built at the same time the com- 
pleted house should cost not more than $7,658 


O/BED ROOM 
I3-0*«16-O" 
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Complete working blueprints and specifi- CP] [ PI 
cations of this Unit House No. 13 will be 0 ai. 











supplied for $7.50, postpaid. For any 
particular information concerning this or or . 
other houses in the series, write to Collier 


Stevenson, care of Better Homes and P ° 
oe ‘Caine Ps Rai lowa Unit House No. 13 
by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Key to planting list is given on page 66 
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A Fairy Home 


F you should be 
lucky enough to 
find in some tree a 

nest only a little larger 
than a walnut, you 
would surely have rea- 
son to think it had 
been built by the wood 
sprites or the forest 
elves. And you would 
be quite right. For it 
undoubtedly has been 
made by the “fairy” 
of the bird world—the 
dainty humming bird. 

Since the little ruby 
throat is the smallest 
bird in the world, natu- 
rally its home is the 
least in size of any ever 
seen. It is never more 
than an inch or an inch 
and a half across the 
top. Besides its tini- 
ness, there is another 
reason why it is difficult 
to see a nest from the ground. The out- 
side is, always covered with bits of green- 
ish-gray lichens, so that it looks as tho 
it might be just a swelling on the twig. 
Because it is so small and so cleverly 
hidden in this way, John Burroughs, the 
great nature writer, once said that the 
finding of a humming bird’s nest is an 
event of a lifetime. 

For lining its exquisite home, the hum- 
ming bird gathers the fluffiest materials 
that can be found. The down from the 
willows as it floats from the trees; the 
fuzzy parachutes of the dandelion— 
many of these are woven together to 
make the softest cushions imaginable. 
The little bird-parent takes good care, 
also, that any fragments, sharp or rough, 
like the seeds of the dandelions, are left 
on the outside with the lichens. And to 
complete the fairy tale—this tiny house 
is bound firmly together and tied to the 
twig by means of gauzy cobwebs caught 
from the air! 

A lady, who knows a great deal about 
birds and flowers and other things out of 
doors, found a humming bird’s nest which 
seemed to be double. That is, an addi- 
tion had been built on top of the nest 
after it had been finished. Small as the 
humming bird-children are, the little 
home had probably become too shallow 
for them as they grew, and another story 
had to be added to the house so that the 
family would have plenty of room. 


So far as anyone knows, there are - 


never more than two eggs in a humming 
bird’s nest. The eggs are pure white and 
about the size of peas or very small beans. 
The wee bird-mother takes all the care of 
the eggs and the home, and then she 
faithfully feeds the fairy babies until they 
are ready to go humming away to work 
for themselves. 


Birch Bark Torches 


NDIANS, of course, were obliged to 
carry some sort of light when they 
wanted to see out of doors after dark. 
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The well-known ancestor of the carrot in the garden. 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 





They had neither lanterns nor flash- 
lights, and yet they knew how to make a 
kind of torch that served the purpose 
very well. 

Around the end of a stick a strip of 
somewhat dry birch bark was snapped. 
Everyone who has seen birch bark knows 
that it twists itself into a tight little roll 
when it is taken from the tree. That was 
all that had to be done to complete the 
torch. When the birch bark was lighted, 
it burned steadily, and with brilliant 
flame, so that one could see his way with- 
out any difficulty. If folks were going far, 
it was probably the custom to carry more 
than one torch. Then a fresh one could 
be lighted when the old one was nearly 
burned out. 

Even the children of the Indians in the 
North were allowed to carry birch bark 
torches. Modern Indians, too, keep 
the same custom to some extent. 
When the days are short and dark- 
ness comes very early, 
as it does in northern y 
Minnesota and Wiscon- es 


The humming bird’s 
home in this picture is 
life-size. The nests are 
never any larger than 
this, and some of them 
are smaller. If you 
look closely, you can see 
the cobwebs which are 
holding the nest fast to 
the twig 


sin and Michigan in fall 
and winter, oftentimes the 
children are provided with birch bark 
torches to lighten their way home from 
school. 

If you should wish to make an Indian 
“flashlight,” or anything else from birch 


The dainty clusters of 
“Queen Anne’s lace” may be found all summer, along most any roadside 






















bark, no healthy living 
tree should ever be de- 
prived of any of its 
bark. Cutting the tree 
endangers its life, espe- 
cially if the bark is 
completely stripped off 
all around in any one 
place. There are plen- 
ty of dead and injured 
trees, however, which 
may be used. The bark 
of the birch is just as 
good for torches, or 
baskets, or anything 
else, when taken from 
dead trees, as when 
taken from living ones, 


The Carrot’s 


Ancestors 

OST children and 
M grown folks are 
well acquainted with 
little “Susy” carrot 
who lives in the gar- 
den. Even when she is 
dressed up and brought 
to the dining room, possibly you do not 
think of her as anything more than a 
humble vegetable-person whom you are 
expected to like. And yet, the story of 
“Susy” and her ancestors is mingled with 
the story of great men of old Roman days, 
and with tales of English queens and 
ladies-in-waiting. What more is needed 
to make “Susy” the social equal of the 
peas and the beans and the corn, and 
even the haughty cauliflowers—the “‘cab- 
bage that went to college’? 

Once, a great Roman writer, named 
Pliny, told of carrots in his writings. 
They were considered rare and delicious, 
and they had been brought from another 
country to Italy to grace the tables of the 
wealthy folk. Those were some of the 
ancestors of the carrots we eat today. It 
was supposed to have been in the 

time of “good Queen Bess” that 

English folks first tested their flavor 
and knew their yellow tenderness. 
And so well thought of was the 


carrot that the court 
ladies are said to have 
decorated their hair with the 
leaves, instead of with ribbons or 
feathers or combs, when they 
went to balls and banquets! 

You may not know that some of the 
carrot’s ancestors are very numerous in 
this country today. You can find them 
along almost any roadside. There are a 
number of common names for them, like 
“Queen Anne’s lace,”’ and “lace flower,” 
and “bird’s nest.’”’ This ancestor with 
her pretty white lacy cap and her 
feathery foliage is a wild flower that can 
be picked in quantities without anyone’s 
caring at all. The (Cont. on p. 50 
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Measure Plaster Wall Board Quality by Beaver Bestwall 


Here is plaster wall board of an excellence soapparent that even to look at it and feel 

of it would convince the most critical person that it is right, Yet Beaver wants you 

to go further than thaf in your investigation of Beaver Bestwall, “‘The Superior 

Plaster Wall rd."*| Beaver wants you to test it in ways not usually tried on 

building material of ths nature. Find out what can be done with this distinctive 

cream-colored plaster wall board. Beaver will suggest some significent tests if you 
will write for a sample an fi 























iterature . 
Use Beaver Fibre Wall Board for service 


Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slabs are used 
and appearance when remodeling 


by people who want no roofing repair bills 


Know what to expect 
of your walls and roofs 
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for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-Spacing Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Slate and Smooth Surfaced 
Roll Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-Order Roofs 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 


HE dollars that it wil] take for 

you to do any kind of building 
can be a speculation purely or a 
sound investment—all depending 
upon the kind of materials you 
choose or are willing to have used. 


The Beaver people, makers of 
Beaver Products for Walls and Roofs, 
consider it so important for you to 
have the true facts in this connection 
that they are advocating the most 
daring tests and comparisons for 
their products. They invite you to 
weigh the evidence for yourself, to 
render your own verdict, to form 
your own opinions of what Beaver 
Products can do for the walls or the 
roofs that are built of them. 


You will like the showing Beaver 
Bestwall makes by comparison with 
other plaster wall boards. Let tests 
convince you that Bestwall really is 
stronger—that it really does take 
decoration better. And plaster, too. 
See why Beaver American Plasters 


spread better, crack so little and 
give such pleasing effects. Test 
fibre wall board. Buy none that 
cannot convince you, by tests, of 
merit equivalent to the first fibre 
wall board—the famous Beaver 
Board the world has used for years. 


Get roofs of greater service. Take 
Beaver Vulcanite Roofing—whether 
slab, shingle or roll—put it to 
“the six daring Beaver tests.” Test 
other roofings likewise. Then let 
the facts determine your choice of 
roofing. That’s just being sensible. 


Let other owners experiment if 
they will. Let them make the 
costly mistakes. You test and com- 
pare. “Consult the Beaver Products 
dealer in your town,” or write for 
samples and literature. Dept. 1409, 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada : London, England 


BEAVER 


P. ae 


PLASTERS -WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 


uU¢c TS 


for WALLS 


Bestwall 
Plaster Wall Board 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 


Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver 
Varnishes and Enamels 
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if» Under the Library Lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 
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V. M. Hillyer, who wrote “A Child’s His- 
tory of the World,” heartily recommended 
by Mrs. LeCron for “family reading” 


NE of the greatest goods for a child 
O is that he shall grow up in a house 
with books. It does not matter if 
there be a circulating library in the same 
street—that will never take the place of 
books in the home—books in wall cases, 
in racks, and stands, on the tables and 
window seats, and on the kitchen mantel- 
shelf beside the clock.”’ 

Kate Douglas Wiggin said that. She 
evidently believed, just as I do, in 
“sociable books,” books shared by a whole 
family. Many of my readers believe in 
them too, I find, and so I am making this 
month’s book department a place for 
informal discussion. I want to share with 
all of you some of the good letters that 
have come in. 

But first, have you sent for the book- 
list you want? Five lists are now avail- 
able, and you may have any of them for 
the asking. Send a stamp, or better yet, 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope, to 
the Better Homes and Gardens office and 
ask for one or more of the following: 

1. A Child’s First Reading. A list of 
good books to be read to the very small 
child. Many of them the child will enjoy 
reading to himself when he first begins to 
spell out simple things. 

2. Books All Children Should Read, 


hefore the age of seventeen, if possible. 

3. Twenty Good Old Books that your 
family would enjoy hearing read aloud. 

4. A Boys’ Book List. An excellent list 
of books for the “regular boy”’ between 
the ages of 10 and 15. 

5. Useful Books for Every Home. Six- 
teen helpful reference books that are 
suitable for the average household. 


NY of the books on these lists can be 
ordered thru Better Homes and 
Cardens. 
“Why not a list for growing girls?” 
several mothers have written to me to 








our daughter Lucille, aged fifteen, our 
boy Frederick, aged twelve, our baby 
Harriette, aged four (yes, she enjoyed it, 
too) and an aunt of mine who spent the 
winter with us. It took several months to 
finish the book because it led us into so 
many fascinating bypaths—other read- 
ing that we wanted to do about the 
Egyptians, Greeks, etc.—but I feel that 
the book has been a liberal education to 
all of us. ‘And it is so simple and easy to 
understand! I wish I could thank Mr. 
Hillyer personally.” 

And she can thank Mr. Hillyer. He is 
headmaster, or principal, of a famous old 











The W. H. Hudson Bird Sanctuary erected in Hyde Park, London, as a memorial to 
the great naturalist and writer 


ask. Because, as a rule, girls like to read 
and do read without urging. If your girl 
doesn’t, and you need a book list for her, 
write and ask for suggestions. 

“T can’t tell you, Mrs. LeCron,” 
writes Mrs. Bierce of Minneapolis, “how 
grateful I am to you for telling me about 
A Child’s History of the World, by V. M. 
Hillyer. Mr. Bierce read it aloud to me, 

















school for boys in Baltimore, Maryland, 
and we mean to send him a copy of this 
magazine so that he may see for himself 
just how Mrs. Bierce feels. 


. H. HUDSON, too, has been a 
popular ‘‘author-to-read-aloud.”’ Mr. 
A. M. Alton who lives near Wichita, 
Kansas, has no children, but he liked 
Idle Days in Patagonia so much (he read 
it aloud to his wife and a “hired helper’’) 
that he “went ahead and ordered all of 
W. H. Hudson’s books that he could get 
hold of.” W. H. Hudson has a fine prose 
style which, as Mr. Alton says, ‘‘can’t be 
beat.” I agree with my whole heart. 
Speaking of reading aloud, Mrs. 
Horace Bagley writes from Towner, 
North Dakota, to say that one winter her 
family found it most satisfactory to read 
aloud at the table after finishing dinner. 
“There were always the dishes for them 
(the three girls) to do, or some one would 
come in to study or visit, and it would 
be bedtime before we would all be ready 
to sit down to our reading. But by read- 
ing first before leaving the dinner table 
we had very few interruptions. This idea 
I pass on for what it may be worth to 
some one else. (Continued on page 82 


Albert Payson Terhune, the author of many 
popular dog stories, and two of his collies 
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What will your car be worth “Len? 
- «Or in fwo years? - - Or in five? 


Important questions, these 
—but they create no worry, 
no uncertainty for the 
owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car. 


90 per cent of the 1,600,000 
Dodge Brothers Motor 
Cars still in service— 
Owners enjoying six, eight 
and even ten years of faith- 
ful performance! Mileage 
running into six figures a 
common occurrence— 
Depreciation costs so low 


you seek in vain for a par- 
allel— 


Resale values unusually 
high, yet an eager market 
to absorb them— 


Upkeep costs so nominal 
that it would be difficult 
to find records to match 
them— 


A greater percentage of 
costly Chrome Vanadium 
Steel and drop forgings 
than in any other car in the 
world, regardless of price— 


In a word—Long Life— 
a phrase internationally 
associated with Dodge 
Brothers name. 


Donose GrotHers inc Detrroir 


Donse Brotrers (CANADA) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopse BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 


Roadster $795—Sport Roadster $880 
£ o. b. Detroit 
































LANNING and preparing the bulb 

garden is interesting work for 4 

tember. It is supposed that all bulb 
orders have been sent to your nurseryman 
ere this and perhaps some of the bulbs 
have already been delivered. (By the 
way, you can always depend upon reliable 
bulb dealers sending the bulbs at proper 
planting time.) Early planting is advis- 
able with anemones, snowdrops, and 
winter aconite. Tulips and daffodils 
should be set six weeks before freezin 
weather sets in. Lilies should be plante 
out as soon as they are received. The 
location of the _— Fay a ——"' 
upon early and a deep ug, well- 
Baloch and well-fertilized bed prepared. 
Be sure to have on hand a little sand to 
sprinkle around the bulbs when setting 
them. 


Clean up the garden and lawn thorol 
in the fall. It is well to start the wor 





early, storing the leaves for mulch or for 
the compost heap. When annuals, pea 
vines and the like have finished bearing 

ull them up and if your garden has been 
free of disease throw them on the com- 
ost heap. If, however, you have been 
ethered with pests it will be best to burn 
the accumulated matter. 


Pansies sown in August should be 
transplanted this month. In severe 
climates give a light covering of leaves 
or straw later in the fall. After trans- 
planting cultivate and give plenty of 
water. 


Cut out the dead shoots of roses now. 
When -leaves have fallen from the 
bushes, gather and burn them since mil- 
dew and black spot live over in them thru 
the winter. Begin gradually to hill up the 
small bushes with dirt for winter protec- 
tion. 





_ When forcing bulbs for winter bloom- 
ing, fill clean, dry pots with good garden 
soil, set the bulbs, place pots in a well- 
drained trench, 
straw, leaves and the like. Root growth 
will develop in a few weeks after which 
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covering later with 


Work To Be Done in the Garden This Month 


they should be removed to the basement 
-_ brought gradually to sunlight and 
eat. 


A pussy willow tree is a delightful 
addition to the garden. The Salix caprea 

roduces perhaps the finest of pussies. 

his tree can be planted in fall to good 
advantage. 

When lifting plants from the garden 
for the house, prune down the branches to 
make symmetrical plants. Be sure the 








pots have been scoured thoroly and filled 
with fresh dirt before setting the plants. 
Thru mild days leave the plants out-of- 
doors but in a sheltered place. 

Evergreens, especially the newly set 
ones, must be given plenty of water this 
month since a large amount of winter 
injury is due to the trees freezing up dry. 

Chrysanthemums next demand our 
attention in the garden. Give the roots 
liberal application of liquid manure; 
disbud to only one bloom for best re- 
sults; water freely. 

September work includes mulching 
the rhubarb; cutting off the asparagus 
tops; getting the coldframes ready for 
use; gradually getting ready for winter. 

Transplanting and dividing the per- 
ennials is early fall work. Start in with 
the early bloomers such as poppies, 





bleeding hearts and the like. Late bloom- 
ing plants should be left until all thru 
flowering. When transplanting it is well 
to divide the large clumps. 

Cosmos, asters, verbenas and all late 
flowering plants must be kept from going 
to seed if the fall garden is to look its best. 
Pull up annuals which are thru blooming. 
Have ready light coverings for the flowers 
in case of early frost. 


Vegetables for winter use will not be 
stored yet but it is well to be ready for 
frosts this month. If frost threatens, 
pick half-ripe tomatoes to ripen indoors; 
if whole vines are taken up there will be 
sufficient sap in the vines to ripen the 
fruit. Harvest the onions before they 
sprout again. Green and lima beans 


should be picked before frost and the 
squash and pumpkins gathered. Beets 
and carrots will Esep best if stored in a 
cool place buried in sand. Gather before 
heavy frost. 


Irisand peonies may be planted out with 
splendid results thru August and Sep- 
tember. Refer to the articles in the June 
issue of this magazine for planting infor- 
mation. 


Fall planting of trees and shrubs is 
done very successfully in most localities. 
A good time to do this work is before the 
fall rains start. Be sure that every tree 
and shrub is set in the most advantageous 
position. Shrubbery and bulbs set close 
to a building are likely to receive insuffi- 
cient moisture. 





lanted in the fall will 


Phlox seeds 
produce bloom the following year. One 
reader of this department says she saves 


and buys seeds from finest named varie- 
ties and just before freezing weather sets 
in she sows them in the ground, covering 
well with litter. In the spring when the 
covering is removed the tiny plants will 
be coming up. When large enough to 
handle they are transplanted to the 
border where they usually bloom from 
July till frost. 


Nasturtiums will make very satis- 
factory house plants according to one of 
our Virginia readers who says that she 
digs up several clumps before frost, puts 
them in low bowls partially filled with 
water and keeps them in a sunny window 
thru the winter. As a result she has 
plenty of these cheery blooms all winter. 





Vinca will keep over winter if the vines 
are taken up in late fall, most of the 
season’s growth cut back, and the whole 
placed in a trench in the garden. Cover 
well with earth, straw and litter and they 


will keep in perfect condition until spring. 
Uncover early, bring to the house and give 
plenty of water, heat and sunlight. They 
will make fine growth—especially the 
old roots. This information is sent in by 
an Illinois reader. 
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REDW 0 0.0 + HO M 


One of the Home Designs from Our Free “Plan “Book 


Artfully Arrange 


for the small family. Long-lived, 
too, when sturdily built with 


California Redwood 


CatirorniA joins New England in the influences which have made 
this op os so thoroughly Se ighefal Simplicity is the apr 
note of the e exterior. And inside the living rooms are 

arated “0 the two lovely bedrooms which will look out wt 4 
green lawns and color-splashed gardens. 

—_ but — a A home to last on 
with a minimum of paintingand repairs. Specifications rightly 
for California Redwood. 

The nt Inn, Ventura-by-the-Sea, California, was built in 
1910 with Redwood stained for the exterior. During sixteen years 
it has withstood salt air, fog, rain and sun. Yet not a penny has 
been required for upkeep. 

This wood is durable. It resists rot and fire. It stays put and is 
easy to work. In many im t qualities it ranks first by govern- 
ment test among favorite building woods. 


So build artistically and build well with Redwood to havea , 


home of enduring charm and maximum life. Our forefathers built 
long-lived homes. You can dolikewise. 
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J. C. Soams, «Architect 

















Pierpont Inn, Ventura-bytbe-Sea 
California 


*Redwood Home Plans 
by California Architects” 


Free, 


Practical not only in its home Regen 2 
submitted in prize competition by certified 
architects—but also in the general assistance 
it renders on allsubjects connected with build- 
ing. Mail the coupon today. We will send the 
ie to you without cost. You may obtain 
mplete plans and specifications for any 
re esigns in this book at nominal cost. 
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California Redwood |" 


Association 








City 


CauirorniA Repwoop Association, Dept. 19 


Name 
Address eet A 







CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
"Redwood Home Plans by Colifornia Architects” 
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A cross-section of a storage pit—a very good method of storing vegetables for winter use 


Vecetables Every Month in theYear 


ORA SMITH 


HE home garden may be made a 
means of furnishing a winter as well 
as summer supply of vegetables, if 
in addition to canning and drying certain 
products, proper provisions are made 
for the storage of other vegetables in the 
fresh state. Many persons who have 
good gardens during the summer fail to 
make provision for a supply of vegetables 
during the winter, so that they must 
either go without vegetables at that 
season, or buy from hand to mouth at 
retail prices. Even those who do not 
grow a full assortment of vegetables for 
winter use would find it to their advan- 
tage to purchase certain vegetables in 
uantity in the fall and store them for 
the winter. It is much cheaper than buy- 
ing in small quantities as needed, and a 
good assortment is always assured. 

A great many more kinds of vegetables 
can be stored successfully for home use 
than one would think until some atten- 
tion is given to the matter. The list 
includes all the root crops as beets, car- 
rots, turnips, rutabagas, radishes, pars- 
nips and salsify; cabbage, celery, onions, 
leeks, sweet potatoes, squashes, pump- 
kins, Irish potatoes and several of the less 
common vegetables. While it is possible 
to store all of these vegetables successfully 
it is not advisable to store them all under 
the same conditions. To keep the root 
crops from drying out and withering, 
they must be stored where they will be 
kept fairly moist, and where the air can- 
not circulate about them. To prevent 
them from rotting and starting to grow 
they must be kept in a cool place and 
with the exception of the parsnip and 
salsify must not be allowed to freeze. 
Cabbage requires the same conditions as 
the roots crops. Celery must be kept 
fairly cool, but differs slightly from the 
root crops and cabbage in that the tops 
should be kept dry and have a circulation 
of air about them, te prevent the devel- 
opment of certain diseases to which it is 
very susceptible. The roots of celery, 
however, should be kept moist to keep 
the plants from wilting and to promote the 
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growth of the inside stalks during the 
storage period. Leeks require similar 
conditions to celery. Onions must be kept 
at a lower temperature to prevent them 
from sprouting and in a ‘dry atmosphere 
arranged so that the. air can circulate 
freely about them; otherwise they may 
rot. Sweet potatoes, pumpkins and 
squashes also need plenty of dry air circu- 
lating about them, but the air must be 
warm instead of cool. 

Spinach, endive, kale and lettuce can 
be kept for several weeks in a cool cellar. 
Fall plantings of these crops are unin- 
jured by slight freezing, but before heavy 
frost they should be cut and stored loosely 
in a box or barrel in a cool cellar. 

If these conditions essential to the 
storage of different vegetables are kept 
in mind it will not be difficult to keep the 
various kinds till late in winter, but if 
the requirements of the different kinds 
are disregarded and all the vegetables 
dumped into the cellar, disastrous results 
are almost sure to follow. 


UST before the first frost or early in 
the morning after the first frost in fall 
all the green and partly ripened tomatoes 
should be gathered from the vines and 
placed in the cellar. These will ripen 
slowly over a period of three or four 
weeks, depending on the temperature. 
Another: satisfactory method is to pull 
the vines loaded with the unripened fruit. 
These vines are hung up in a cellar or are 
laid in a hotbed or coldframe where they 
will ripen the fruits until about Christmas 
time. This fruit is of fair quality, and is 
especially appreciated after the other 
fresh vegetables are gone. Groundcherries 
or husk tomatoes may be stored for some 
weeks in the husks in thin layers in a dry 
place, free from frost. 

Beans are allowed to mature.in the 
garden before harvesting and are then 
pulled up by the roots and cured some 
place where it is dry. They are then 
shelled, spread out in layers three or four 
inches — and allowed to dry for a week 
or two when they are y to store. 


They are usually stored in sacks 
or boxes in a dry atmosphere. 

Any dry, frost-proof cellar will 
keep potatoes in good condition 
providing the cellar is aired regu- 
larly and thoroly. The most com- 
mon mistake in storing vegetables 
in the cellar of the house is to 
have too much heat and too little 
air. It is seldom necessary to 
close the cellar windows before 
December. For the storing of 
potatoes there is no better ar- 
rangement than bins made long 
and narrow and with partitions 
thru the centers, making com- 
partments which will hold from 
one to three bushels of potatoes. 
To provide for ventilation there 
should be a large number of 
auger holes in the bottom of each 
bin and they should be elevated 
on some kind of support to about 
six inches from the floor. Cold 
air is heavier than warm air, 
therefore the bottom air in the 
cellar is the coldest and when 

' there is danger of frost the cellar 
floor is the poorest place for 
anything that should be kept 
from frost. 

Potatoes for storing should be 
dug on a bright day when the soil 
is dry, so that the soil will shake 
off easily and the potatoes will 

not be moist when stored. They should 
not be exposed to the sunlight too long 
or they will turn green and start decay. 
By the middle of winter it is a good plan 
to look over the potatoes and to remove 
any tubers which have begun to decay 
as they will contaminate the entire bin 
if allowed to remain. 


| the cellar is too warm or damp the 
potatoes will sprout early in the 
spring. Unless the windows can be dark- 
ened, a blariket or some old sacks should 
be placed on the top of the bin of pota- 
toes to shut off the direct light. 

If the cellar is quite dry, a portion of 
the potato bins may be reserved for the 
onions, which require a cool, dry place. 
Smaller quantities, however, can be 
placed in slatted crates or baskets and 
suspended from the joists of the ceiling. 
Some people allow the tops to remain on 
the bulbs and after thoroly drying these 
are braided together in strings or whips 
and hung up in a cool, dry place. Some 
of the onions may become too moist or 
warm and begin growth before being 
used. These may be planted out in the 
garden early in the spring and will soon 
furnish. messes of green onions for the 
tablé. 

Squashes, pumpkins and sweet pota- 
toes are of the most difficult vegetables to 
keep, as they are very susceptible to cold 
and moisture and must be kept warm and 
dry. They are the only vegetables of 
those named that will keep in the same 
room with the furnace. These may be 
placed on shelves in the furnace room, 
where they will keep in very good condi- 
tion. An upstairs room or garret will 
often be found a good place of storage. 
A room where a chimney thru 
will often furnish sufficient heat and if 
they are packed in barrels of dry leaves, 
excelsior or buckwheat chaff, they will 
winter all right. 

The root crops such as beets, carrots, 
turnips, rutabagas, radishes, parsnips 
and salsify need to be kept somewhat 
moist and should be buried (Cont. on p. 39 
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‘/o her surprise she used 
less fuel after Armstrongs Hoors were laid 


Former monthly heating bills 
were $63 to $65. Now costs are 
under $40. Would a saving like 
this interest you? Then read 
Mrs. Reynolds’s story. 


N the fall of 1925, Mrs. C. M. 

Reynolds planned to redecorate 
her San Francisco home extensive- 
ly. The house was not new—nor 
were the floors. Could she make 
them look well again without 
spending a fortune? 


She recalled her visit that sum- 
mer to the home of a prominent 
New York decorator. There she 
had seen pattern floors that were 
truly beautiful. Linoleum? She 
could still scarcely believe what 
the decorator had told her. 


A visit to a local furniture store 
—and she was amazed by the 
wealth of artistic floor designs in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Before she 


Right— A corner of the library in Mrs. 
Reynolds’s home. Note the smooth, one- 
piece effect of the Armstrong Floor. 


left the store, she selected a design 
that admirably carried out her 
scheme of decoration. A few days 
later every room in the main part 
of her home had a waxed and 
polished floor of Armstrong’s Inlaid 
Linoleum. 

She chose these floors for their 
beauty. The pictures show this. She 
was told they were easy to clean and 
comfortable to walk on. They quick- 
ly proved that. 

But she did not expect them actually 


yy eat 


























to pay for themselves by reducing 
her heating bills one-third! 


Mrs. Reynolds’s home is heated 
by a gas furnace. Monthly heating 
costs had always averaged from 
$63 to $65. As soon as the floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum were laid, 
gas bills went down to $40 a month 
—and her home was warmer, more 
healthful, and a great deal more 
comfortable than it had ever been. 


Warm in winter — cool in 
summer 


Made largely of cork—one of the 
best heat-insulators known—Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is inherently a 
warm floor. Laid the modern way, 
firmly cemented in place over a 
lining of builders’ deadening felt, 
such a floor has absolutely no 
cracks or crevices for drafts to 
pour through. It not only helps to 
keep the heat inside in winter, but 
outside in summer as well. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum has 
still another virtue. Its low first 
cost is its /ast cost. To find 
out to a penny what that 
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first and last cost is, go to a 
good department, furniture, 
or linoleum store near you. 
Any of these merchants will 
gladly submit estimates. 


A new book on home 


decoration 


“The Attractive Home—How to 
Plan Its Decoration” is a new book 
written by Hazel Dell Brown, in- 
terior decorator. This book will be 
sent anywhere in the United States 
for 10 cents. It contains many full- 
color illustrations, a “Decorator’s 
Data Sheet,” and an unusual offer 
of free service that has 

helped thousands of Look fr the 
women. Address Arm- £/RCLE A 
strong Cork Company, #e burlap back 


Linoleum Division, 2599 

College Ave., Lan- 

caster, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Reynolds’s attractive living-room and 
dining-room. The Armstrong Floor (Pattern 
295, alternating 12-inch cream and black 


blocks) is cemented over builders’ deadening 
felt. No cracks to admit drafts, to catch dirt. 








PLAIN 


INLAID 


-Armstrong’s Linoleum 


FOR EVERY FLOOR 


IN THE HOUSE 


JASPE 
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CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strips” 


How often last winter was your house 
uncomfortably chilly because of the icy 
draughts that blew in around doors and 
windows? How often did you make up 
your mind that youwould notgothrough 
such a winter again—but that the next 
year you would have the comfort of 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips? 


Don’t forget last winter’s experience. 
Makegoodonyour resolve. And remem- 
ber that now is the time toinstall Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strips—now, be- 
fore the cold weather sets in again. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips shut 
out window and under-door draughts 
and enable you to maintain uniform 
temperature throughout the house. They 
bar out the dirt, soot and rain which de- 
preciate your draperies and furnishings. 
And in addition, they cut your yearly 
fuel bills anywhere from 20 to 40%. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


Chamberlin installs its equipment, 
assumes all responsibility for correct in- 
stallation and guarantees and services 
its product for the life of your building. 


Get the full facts now. 
CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Offices 
Throughout the United States 


> __.._*1 
CHAMBERLIN | 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 





Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
West Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. Also 
anapproximate estimate for weatherstripping my 


home which has windows and. doors. 
Name 


Address 
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Thrift in The Home 


Contributed by Our Readers 


The Home Buying Account 


MAY families have only one bank 
account for all purposes. Emer- 
gency funds, money to meet payments 
of various kinds, permanent savings, and 
money being saved toward buying a 
home—all these things are often put into 
a single account. The result is that fre- 
quently money put in the bank for a sup- 
posedly specific purpose is thoughtlessly 
drawn out and used for Aca en- 
tirely different. Especially is this true 
of the funds which are being deposited to 
help buy a home. Because the amount is 
sometimes relatively large, it is imagined 
that small withdrawals will not much 
affect it, but many such small items will 
considerably lower the total. 

All the other money may be kept in 
one account if care is taken not ever to 
overdraw for any purpose the amount 

laced there for it. But the fund for the 

ome-buying should be in another account 
so it is certain that its dollars will not be 
used for other purposes. Your banker 
will be pleased to make this change for 
you, and it will help you in your thrift 
plans. 

Put money for the home in a separate 
bank account (a savings account of 
course) and make deposits as large and 
often as possible, but wnder no circum- 
stances withdraw money except for pay- 
ments on the home.—G. M. D., Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Adventures in Home Owning 


HAVE read with interest the articles 

on thrift for every home and will now 
tell you how we got our home. To begin 
I shall have to tell you that we bought 
two houses before we got this one. e 
first one we bought on easy payments— 
$300 down and $40 a month. The house 
was a good one for $4,000 but we were 
green, and thought restrictions were all 
foolishness, consequently after we moved 
in we found that the location was any- 
thing but desirable. So we put it up for 
sale at $4,800 and at the end of six months 
moved out with $1,100 clear—thanks to 
the 1920 boom that was then on. We 
then bought in the best part of town a 
bungalow for $6,500 at $40 a month; but 
my husband was earning only $200 a 
month and we soon found that we were in 
beyond our depth. We were living in a 
too expensive location for our salary, all 
of which called for a better car, better 
furniture and better clothes. “Keeping 
Up With the Joneses” is not always easy, 
so when the slump came and we had 2 
chance to get our equity out of our house 
we took it. Then we bought a tract of 
our own on the edge of town and built a 
small garage house on it. When we 


bought this land three years there 
was not another house out here but now 
there are about twenty houses built near 
us. 
After we got our garage house up we 
put ourselves on a good budget and next 
week we are starting our permanent 
home with enough money in the bank to 
be assured of its completion. We could 
sell for a great deal more than we paid for 
this place but it is ideal and here we are 
going to build our home. I would like to 
say, tho, that it takes quite a bit of grit 
to pull thru, especially when your friends 
have all luxuries—marcels, parties and 
the like. 

But we have learned a few things 
about buying a home—one is make sure 
of restrictions, another is don’t buy in a 
neighborhood that is beyond your pocket- 
hook, for either way is sure to cause 
worry. I wouldn’t advise everyone to 
move out on an acreage but there are so 
many lots that can be bought 
reasonably it seems too bad in a country 
where it is so easy to own a home that 
more people do not take advantage of it. 
Mrs. R. K., Michigan. 





Increasing Home Values 


WHEN you build a house, deprecia- 
tion, in the strict sense starts the 


day its use begins. Assuming that the 
value of the lot and the value of new 
lumber remains the same, the house will 
be of less value a year later than when 
brand new. 

But there is one thing essential to every 
home which does not depreciate with age. 
That is shrubbery. Shrubbery here is 
meant to include trees, vines and all sorts 
of permanent forms of plant life. And 
shrubbery does as much as any one thing 
to convert a house into a home. 

Shrubbery about a home will increase 
in value as fast as the building itself de- 
preciates; and if land values and building 
material values increase, then shrubbery 
will only swell the grand value of the 
complete place. 

It is the individuality of shrubbery 
combinations that makes its use a con- 
stant delight. No matter where the house 
is located—no matter what its type of 
architecture—no matter how pretentious 
it is, shrubbery will add to the conven- 
tional and the unusual house, alike.—D. 
V. H., Nebraska. 


[Editor’s Note: What have you to 
contribute to this thrift department of 
the ee Let us know how you 
financed your home, how you are stretch- 
ing the family income, or any thrifty 
plans you carry out. One dollar will be 
paid for every letter published in this 
department.] 
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Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. bingy spe 


Is Yours Free 


You write your name on the coupon 
below. We send you your copy of this 
—- 723 page catalogue entirely 

Then you will have in your home a 
book that is one of the modern mar- 
vels of the business world. 

Do you wish a spool of thread, an 
automobile tire, a kitchen cabinet or a 
stove. Instantly you know the lowest 
price, the right price to pay—for almost 
everything you need. We say the low- 
est a price—and we 
it 


$60,000,000 in Cash was 
Used to Make Low Prices 


Just consider the meaning of this book 
—think what is back of this book. 
There are over one hundred acres ot 
new, fresh merchandise for tochoose 
from. Merchandise t in almost 
every leading market of the world— 
bought 'wherever and whenever large 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Ward’s Big Fall Catalogue 


Better Homes and Gardens 


orders and ready cash would secure 
lower-than-market prices. 
Sixty million dollars in cash secured 
these savings for you. One of the larg- 
izations of merchandise 


We never sacrifice Quality 
to make a low price 


the satisfaction and 
in sending all your orders to Ward's. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most 


Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 
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“Nail this| | 
Coupon 7 
to-day 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free of Mon 
Ward's complete Fall & Winter Gatlieees 
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... never before'a 
Fresh Water System 
like this 


‘ | ‘HE best engineering brains in the 
air-controlled equipment field pro- 
duced it. And a tremendous, un- 

satisfied demand for asimple fresh water 

system—plus the confidence and re- 
sources of a strong, world-renowned 
company—kept this expert talent at 
the task. So now you can have fresh 
water—direct from the well to any 
faucet—and from a system as mechan- 
ically perfect as any equipment on your 
farm. In fact, National “O.K.” Fresh 

Water Systems have already delivered 

over 300,000,000 gallons of water with- 

out a single case of pump trouble 
reported to us. 


Less Work—Better Health 


The turn of a faucet replaces the hard 
work of pumping and carrying water 
by hand. No more running out in the 
rain or cold. Home becomes a happier, 
healthier place for everyone. With only 
one power unit, water is pumped from 
several sources at the same time—well, 
cistern, stream or lake. Any lift up to 
150 feet; any capacity from 200 to 
2,000 gallons per hour. No water stor- 
age tank to freeze in Winter; no stored 
water to get stale or warm in Summer. 


Our new free book, ‘ FRESH WATER” 
should bein your hands. Write for it today. 
It is a real text book on water systems. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
302 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR FARM & SUBURBAN HOMES 
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Adding (somfort to the Home 


Contributed by Our Readers 


These Nine Ways of Improving the Home 
Will Help You Solve Your Problems 


| The practice in modern homes built in 

recent years is to have the hot-air 
register from the furnace pipes placed in 
the wall along the foot-board of the room 
and then shoot the warm air toward the 
center of the room, where it is likely to 
give some warmth to the occupants of the 
room before ascending ceilingward. 

But only in very recent years has this 
type of construction been followed. Most 
homes built prior to that time and 
equipped with hot-air furnaces have the 
registers in the floors, usually near a wall. 
Thus the heat from such registers goes 
straight up to thé ceiling from the regis- 
ter. if one is sitting in the center of such 


a room, he feels none of this heat until 








———— 





A chute for the register which will throw the 
heat into the room 


the whole upper portion of the air in the 
entire room becomes warm. If one wants 
to be directly warmed by such a register, 
he must stand directly over it. 

This can easily be remedied, however, 
by making a small chute to set over the 
register and cause the air to be thrown 
out toward the center of the room, just 
as do the registers in the later built 
homes. 

Such a chute can be made of light 
boards and then stained a suitable color, 
a dull color being best; or it can easily be 
made of sheet metal. In the latter case 
a large piece of fairly heavy sheet metal 
is used and is cut so that the entire chute 
is made from one piece. Another advan- 
tage of such a chute is that a chair or 


‘piece of furniture can thus occupy the 


space along the wall directly over the 
register.—P. C. G., Ohio. 


2 In my home the little closet in the 
small bedroom which we used for an 
upstairs sitting room, was so much waste 
room. I had been wanting a linen closet, 
tho, as there was none in the house, and 
finally with my husband’s help I con- 
ceived building one in the bottom part of 
this closet, using the upper part for 
shelves for books and bric-a-brac, flower 
vases and bowls that were not in use, and 
were too pretty to be kept out of sight. 
First of all we took off the door and 
sawed it in two just above the knob. 


Then we put in the shelves, a piece of 
fancy molding around the three sides of 
the upper half and rehung the lower half 
of the door. All this was my husband’s 
part of the task. Then I went to work. I 
painted the inside of the closet, shelves, 
door and all a lovely lemon yellow, a color 
which harmonized with the room. I had 
to paint the woodwork around the door 
and the half-door again, as it had been 
marred in working on it. The bottom 
shelves, which were hidden behind the 
door, were for our linen. I put a very 
attractive shelf paper on them, yellow 
with butterflies along the edges, and with 
the books and pottery on the top shelves, 
it added very much to the appearance of 
the room, besides being so useful. Under 
the lowest shelf is room for several big 
boxes for blankets. These boxes we 
painted with the lemon-colored enamel, 
then gave them a coat of colorless shellac 
which made them not only stronger but 
most attractive when the closet door was 
opened. I use bands of yellow silk elastic 
from the “five and ten” to hold the piles 
together. 

This new “piece of furniture’ was 
most inexpensive as the small can of 
enamel, and the bit of molding, were all 
we had to buy. We had the shellac in the 
house.—S. W., Pennsylvania. 


3 Many others like ourselves, no doubt, 
when using part of the porch for 
sleeping purposes have wondered how 
they might divide or set part of it off from 
the rest, so that the part used for sleeping 
purposes would be satisfactorily sereened 
from view, at the same time resembling 
more nearly an actual sleeping room in- 
doors. Naturally, this applies only to 
large porches. 

Our porch is L-shaped running around 








— 


Making a sleeping porch out of ote end 


of tne veranda 





the northwest corner of the house, the 
longer part lying on the north side of the 
house and the shorter on the west. We 
wanted to use the north part for a sleep- 
ing place. But how divide or separate it 
from the rest in a satisfactory way—that 
was the cr goa , re 

I decided to make a (Cont. on page 40 
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Nature Heats 
with Warm, Moist, 
Circulating Air— 


A“ LIFE demands air that is moist, 








warm, circulating. All growing 
things thrive in the balmy atmos- 
phere of Spring. Warm air heating 
warm air heat alone, duplicates Nature’s 
heating method and fills your home with 
the delightful, healthful atmosphere of 7% — i 
Spring, although zero winds may howl Ka i = 
outside. f ‘ : Ory 
For health, for home comfort, in- 4 a 
stall WARM AIR in vour home. ‘ 


Proven Facts 


ROOM at 70° with ample moisture in 
the air is vastly more pleasant and 


has a greater feeling of warmth than dry , —("\ = 
air at 75°. ' SS ; 
A Warm Air System keeps the atmos- ——— ‘ S—7, 


here of the entire house in motion. . ‘ : | 
Ere A Significant and | 
A Were Ate elite Essential Symbol~ | 


eo to con- 
trol, free from worries an 


the most 
economical to operate and symbol shown below denotes a dealer 


whose Warm Air installations are made 





Warm air furnaces burn all types and according ‘to the “STANDARD CODE”, 

as and oil. Air g and Ventilating Association and 

B ; the American Society of Heating and Ventil- 
The life of the Warm Air System is py arm Its displa sane adealer | 
. e bein whose made in | 

long, pra continual service, strict accordance with the Code and from 
surprisingly free trom repairs OF ree whom the home owner is assured of obtaining | 
placements. a Warm Air See ow capable of main- | 
AW rn Air System installed “Accord. taining 70° o - t ug — e home, even 
. ing to the Standar ode” is triply | 
endorsed by the Association, the Heater THIS SYMBOL IS YOUR ASSURANCE | 


Manufacturer and the Dealer, to produce 


an inside temperature of seventy degrees 
with sub-zero weather outside. 


Insist on a Warm Air System in your 
home and demand that it be installed 
“According to the Standard Code.” 


























Send us your name and we'll mail you a 
booklet of valuable facts about home 
Warm Air Heating has been placed upon a scientific heating — there is no obligation involved. 

basis by the research work carried on for the past eight 
vears in this house under the auspices of the National 
Warm Air Heating and V. in 
cooperation with the alenaenes Illinois. This 
exhaustive research has been the basis of the 
Standard Code now adopted by all good dealers. 


National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association 
19 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 


THE NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING & VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 


19 E. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Kindly mail a copy of your booklet on home heating. 
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Once more tata) oo school ~ rings WW 
AN 


Aa the Po ae Bolted Boys 


five off to onan adain.. 


Their dumping 3 ros and Marble hags ; : 


Fea BS mg Me a Bice to read 


The founnies will take pride. 
Last autumn Mother Tabhit 
Dressed her Kobtail withcare, 
She ished a thelr hi tog d shoes 
neathy co mbed in; 
he Samaaned all their Velvet coats 
For days ~were growing cool 
find hissing every smiling face 
e sent them off to enon 
oe: this picture be See 
They've learned to he 'p themselves, 


They brush their teeth, ey Pub 
d scrub 


he busy little e ves 


ae when, at half past ight Bs }clo 
he merry school hells 


Youll find the Better eae —e Taoys 
always rig ht ontime. ¢? 
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Vegetables Every Month in 


the Year 
Continued from page 32 


in damp earth, sand or leaves. If one has 
a room in the cellar with earth walls and 
floors, they may be piled on the floor and 
sufficient earth to cover thrown over 
them. Some peopl. pile one layer of roots 
on the floor and place over them a layer 
of soil, then another layer of roots and 
earth and so on until all are covered. 

If an unheated cellar is not available, 
the root crops can be stored in the outdoor 
pits. The vegetables are placed in a 
conical pile on a well-dried spot of ground 
that has been covered with a layer of 
straw, then covered with sufficient straw 
to make a ve bed four to six inches thick 
after it is ed down. A layer of earth 
about six inches thick is placed over the 
mound. If severely cold weather is ex- 
pected, a layer of manure from six to 
twelve inches deep may be placed over the 
entire pile after covering with earth. The 
vegetables can be removed from the pit 
by opening a hole at one side and reach- 
ing in after them, then closing by stuffing 
the hole with straw or hay. 

Salsify and parsnips can withstand 
freezing and may be handled as the other 
root crops or the main crop may be left 
in the ground to be dug early in the 
spring before they start growth. 

Celery may be dug with roots on and 
replanted in moist soil in a coldframe, 
pit, trench or box in the cellar. If a box 
is used, holes should be bored in the sides 
for watering the soil about the roots 
without wetting the tops. In all cases 
there must be free circulation of air. The 
temperature should be low (35 degrees 
up) yet high enough for some growth to 
— lace in storage. 

abbage is usually stored in outdoor 
- sos the same as the root crops. The 
plants are pulled with the roots on and 
placed upside down in long, narrow piles 
and covered with straw and earth. When 
cold weather approaches, manure is 
added. For use earlier in the winter the 
cabbage is cut from the stumps and the 
heads packed in boxes of earth or sand as 
are the root crops. The boxes are placed 
in a cool cellar. 

The time of planting vegetables in- 
tended for storage often differs from those 
intended for summer use. The maturity 
of the vegetables depends partly upon the 
time of planting and partly upon the 
variety used. The gardener should aim to 
mature his crop as late as possible, since 
rar tables do best if put into storage 

the season and yet not be too ma- 
ad, "if planted too early, root crops are 
likely to ym pithy or woody; cab 
will burst their heads before the weat a4 
is cool enough to store; celery will 
hollow stalks or run to seed. On the 
other hand, crops like onions, pryeen o 
and squashes should be planted —— 
as possible because the growi 
for these crops is so short that they  ueed 
all the time they can get to mature. 
MBS ig or storing should be 
ed very. carefully so as not to 
oe or injure them in any way, because 
disease germs gain ready entrance thru 
injured tissue. 
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Smooth Flat Walls 
of Sheetrock 


The perfecting of the Sheetrock reinforced joint 
system assures you flat, smooth, unbroken wall 
and ceiling surfaces wherever you use Sheetrock. 


Two simple materials, cement and open mesh 
fabric reinforcing, obtained from your Sheetrock 
dealer, are quickly and easily applied by your dec- 
orator. Joints disappear entirely. You have a per- 
fect base for any decoration—wallpaper, paint, or 
the beautiful decorative medium—Textone. 
Sheetrock is the only wallboard to use this rein- 
forced joint system—U S G developed. Be sure, 
then, that you get Sheetrock. Sheetrock is made 
only by the United States Gypsum Company. 
Every d is branded with the USG Sheet- 
rock label. 

Fireproof + Non-warping - Economical 
Ask your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies 
about this new Sheetrock system. He has Sheet- 
rock or can get it for you promptly. 


p data sen STATES GYPSUM evel bd 
Offices: Dept. 2, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


_ Made by the United States Gypsum Co. 


Unthuih Snsates Chasiens Comeune: edn 4: ite Wan Manstn Quen, Chisegs, Illinois 
Please send me booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 


Name 





Address 
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TRUE TEMPER FE 


eas §=6Start Next Year’s 
eee Garden Now! 


on and care of a garden 
isf ull ay: ee - j 
Sate ck Ask sa Tue -_ If you do nothing more, be sure to spade 


for wcopy. If hecannot | your garden plot before freezing weather sets 
Deve “O" direct. in. Do not, however, break the clods or rake 

up a surface mulch. Leave the rough spaded 
ground as it is so that as much water can 
soak in as possible. Winter freezing and 
thawing are Nature’s way of producing the 
proper texture for good garden soil. Later, 
before winter comes on, cover it with a gen- 
erous dressing of stable manure and let the fer- 
tilizing elements of this leach into the ground. 


TRUE TEMPER 


| \ branded on the handle of every genuine tool 











\ 
A spading fork is an essential tool that 
should be in every gardener’s tool set. The 

True Temper English Digging Fork is an 

exact duplicate of the style that is most 

popular with English gardeners. The True 

Temper Spading Fork has broad tines that are 

flat on top and have diamond shaped back 

and pointed tips. Both forks penetrate easily 
and do a lot of work in a very short time. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO, 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Adding Comfort to the Home 


Continued from page 36 


folding screen for this purpose. Each 
part of the screen measures two and 
one-half by seven feet. I made the frames 
out of screen stock. The stock I used was 
one and one-fourth inches thick and two 
inches wide. I had an old pup tent that 
we used for the covering. The pup tent 
cost but little in the first place, still the 
canvas was strong and waterproof, ideal 
from our point of view for the purpose. 

I hinged the screen to the corner of the 
house in such a way that the screen can 
be folded up against the north wall of the 
house, closed in other words, when not 
in use. A hook near the ceiling holds it 
securely in place when closed, otherwise 
a strong gust of wind might wrench it 
from the wall. When open as shown in the 
phe hooks also hold it in place, 

eeping it from rattling or being torn to 
oe by the wind. The screen easily 

olds its own against the strongest winds. 
Two hooks hold it securely to the floor 
while others hold it at the top. When 
open and hooked in place, an opening 
at the end serves as a door, by means of 
which a person can pass from the porch 
to the sleeping room or from the sleeping 
room to the rest of the porch. Naturally, 
a screen like this would I be equally serv- 
iceable for dividing any large porch no 
matter what its shape.—A. .M. P., Wis- 
consin. 


4 Any mother of boys will appreciate 
the convenience of a basement shower, 
yet many hesitate to install oneon account 
of the expense. We made one almost en- 
tirely from salvaged materials for about 
sixty-five cents. Ours is in the basement 
garage, for that is where the drain is 
located and privacy is obtained a little 
more easily than in many other parts of 
the basement. We obtained about twelve 
feet of pipe and attached it to the over- 
head beams in the basement by means of 
tin and woodenstrips. This pipe may be 
obtained second-hand if economy de- 
mands it. On the end near the water 
pipes a brass hose connection was placed. 
To the end over the drain was attached an 
ordinary metal bath spray. Frequently 
an indoor bath spray can be found that is 
not in use. The short pieces of hose used 
in filling the washing machine served to 
connect the pipe and the faucet. A cheap 
soap dish was placed on the wall; also a 
towel rack. In summer the boys can 
bathe frequently, using a cold shower or 
water slightly warmed with the gas 
heater. This means cleaner boys and 
incidentally cleaner bath rooms and 
less work for mother.—C. M. H., Mis- 
souri. 


Those of us who inherit a butler’s 

pantry in this servantless age are 
often inclined to regard it as a white ele- 
phant. When I first saw the pantry in 
this old house where we now live, I 
groaned. So many long open shelves to 
be kept clean—so much extra space to 
“housekeep.”” Then I had an inspiration. 
The vegetable cellar—in fact, all the 
cellar except the furnace room, is incon- 
venient of access; and of course there are 
the inevitable stairs. Two minutes’ trip 
for a glass of jelly. 

I had a partition built across the 
pantry so as to shut off all the part Se 
the kitchen and dining room doors, leav- 
iftg only a tiny entry to connect those 
rooms. There was no window in the 
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walled-off part, but a door opened out of 
it to the laundry. We could have used 
this door alone, but as we had extra doors 
from*eliminating certain closets, we put 
one of these in the partition, making two 
entrances to the new dark cupboard. Then 
I had the shelf props reinforced as a 
matter of precaution, and my -“cellar’’ 
was complete. All my jams, jellies, and 
canned vegetables go into this closet, as 
well as my bulbs for summer and winter 
storing and a temporary store of root 
crops like potatoes and onions. Facin 
north, it is cold and dry and dark; an 
my supplies kept well. It can be venti- 
lated thru the two doors at cleaning time 
and whenever a sudden change in the 
weather makes the outside air cooler. At 
other times the heat stays out pretty well. 
We use movable wooden boxes for the 
potatoes and so on to make cleaning 
easier. Bins could be built in if preferred; 
but we find boxes or big baskets ran 
under the shelves easy aad effective. The 
electric light already in the pantry in 
butler days gives light to find P «sre but 
it must be remembered that darkness is 
one of the secrets in keeping vegetables 
that have been canned in glass. A pantry 
window should be boarded over or closely 
shaded. 

Now my butlers’ pantry, instead of 
being a bugbear, is one of my greatest 
treasures; and already it has saved me 
miles of travel.—A. C. L., Indiana. 


I have never been able to keep a 

house plant. The duration of their 
lives after being brought into the house 
varied only with their degree of resist- 
ance. Changing our fuel from gas to 
electricity brought no improvement in 
this respect. 

A short time ago we bought humidifiers 
(receptacles for evaporating water) to 
hang on the backs of our radiators. 
Within ten days from the time they were 
installed, a fern which had been almost 
ready for the ash can threw out five new 
shoots and the family canary which had 
not sung for almost a year, began to sing 
again. These things may not have been 
caused by adding the moisture to the air, 
but the coincidence is surprising.. We 
are evaporating about seven gallons of 
water a week in three rooms, the air feels 
softer, we do not become so drowsy eve- 
nings, and there has been a big decrease 
in the number of colds among the chil- 
dren.—H. M., Washington. 


Our dining room had no sto 

for dishes and glass. The furniture 
consisted of an antique walnut gateleg 
table, walnut chairs, and a pretty serving 
table with a large drop leaf at the back. 
Something had to be done, and we could 
not afford the longed-for corner cup- 
board. In a second-hand shop we found 
an old-fashioned milk cupboard, the lines 
of which were very good. It contained 
four shelves with doors, and there were 
two drawers in the bottom. . The. doors 
and sides were paneled with pierced tin 
in elaborate designs, with the monogram 
of the maker or the original owner. The 
whole thing was covered with many 
layers of paint, all badly crackled, and 
the tin. was rusted. The hardware was 
very ordinary and ugly looking, other- 
wise the chest was in sound condition. ivi 
husband removed the-hardware and all 
the paint, and after sand-papering there 
was. a good surface to start with. Our 
dining room color scheme was old’ gold 
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The Judge Polls the Great American Wood Jury 


unanimous verdict for the use of California Pine 
bouse. Why do you favor it for interior trim?" 





“Mr. Architect, you are a member of the jury that rendered a 
throughout 


the 


The cArchitedt says: 


‘Interiors of California Pine have lasting beauty” 


“The one Pea where accurate joinery and 

anent appearance are most important 
yee interior finish of the home—paneiling, 
trim, moulding, mantels, bookcases, china 
closets, built-in conveniences, etc, 

“I have found from experience with all woods 
that California White and Sugar Pine produce 
the most satisfactory results for all interior 
work. These woods have a soft, uniformly even 
texture which cuts easily with or across the 
‘grain without splintering, thus permitting fine 
sharp lines and contours. Nails car? be easily 
driven anywhere without danger of splitting, 
assuring the closest and most accurate fitting 
and joinery. Carpenters tell me they like to 
work with Califorhia Pine because their tools 
saw and cut soeasily and do not become dulled. 
For these reasons installation costs are less and 
material is not wasted. 

“California Pine has a smooth, satiny surface 
that is easy to paint and retains slcck finishes. 
Thus the painter, too, likes California Pine. 
Less paint or enamel is required to ‘hide’ and 
‘cover’ this white-toned wood, The smooth 
finish Jasts, because of the absence of ‘grain- 
raising’ tendencies—there are no hard and soft 
streaks in this wood. And because California 
Pine contracts and expands but slightly even 
in extremes of temperature and moisture, in- 
terior trim made from this wood ‘stays put.’ 
No unsightly cracks or openin Aocringe: to 
mar the beauty or symmetry of design or en- 
ameled and oakensd finish , 

“California Pine, in spite of its dominant 
service-qualities and attractiveness, is not an 
expensive wood to use. Large stocks and con- 
tinuous large-scale production assure ample 
supplies at moderate costs. 

“These are important reasons why architects 
eg California Pine, not only for interior 

ish, but also for construction Temuabont the 
building. It will pay you to talk with your 
architect and builder about the many advan- 
tages and economies of California Pine.” 


Personnel of the yory: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The Lum- 
ber Dealer, The Sash and Door Manufacturer, The Pat- 
tern Maker, The Frame Manufacturer, The Shipper, 
The Cabinet Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 


Verdi8—"The qualities of these pines make 
them superior for every part of the home.” 


- 


te 


Don't Stand Blindfolded 
When You Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the A B C's 
of building. Our free 48-page illustrated book “Pine 
Homes” contains valuable home-build- 
ing information set forth in simple, 
easily understood terms, with graphic 
illustrations of the various operations 
incident toconstruction ; also many re- 
productions of attractive homes. An 
hour's time with this book takes the 
mystery out of building. 

If youintend to build, you will en- 
joy reading it. 











PINE HOMES 
eer 


This book will be sent FREE, 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now, 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 

658 Call Bidg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “Pine Homes.” 


Name coumncilibnanationte 





Street 





City annie oe PRE 





CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


california 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 


1725-S 


FOE RE E California Sugar Pine 
Re y * ‘ 
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The right cur- 
tain rod makes 
the right window 


HEN you redrape 
your windows, choose 
the right curtain rod. 

Choose the Judd Bluebird 
Rod. It comes in triple, dou- 
ble, single, and sash rod styles. 

It is easy to put up. A few 
taps of a hammer put the exclu- 
sive Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger in 
place. Once up, it stays up. It 
will not fall or become loosened 
accidentally. It holds curtains right. 
The exclusive three stiffening ribs in 


Illustrated below is the 
Judd Bluebird Double 
Rod. In the circle is a PY; ” 
section of the rod, actual e 
width (% inch), show- a4eC 
ing nd three stiffening 

ibs prevent sagging. ° 
The mali ode se Coptaein Rods 
sash rod style (% inch 
wide). 

These. are the rods used in the case- 
ment window shown at the top of this 
advertisement. 


Rod 












every Judd Bluebird Rod prevent 


sagging 
The Judd Bluebird Curtain 
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is finished with a baked 


lacquer found only in the Judd 
Rod. This lacquer is satin- 
smooth, and will not catch 
or “pull” the most delicate 


lace or silk. This baked 
finish is permanent. A 
Judd Bluebird Rod does 
not rust or corrode. 
Ask for the Judd Blue- 
bird Rod by name at 
hardware and de- 
artment stores. H. 
L. Judd Co., Inc., 
87 Chambers St., 
New York, N. Y. 


“ “ 


Above— 
Casement window for 
a solarium, draped by 
Mr. Richard Cecil 
Pond, Interior Dec- 
orator, using Judd 
Bluebird Sash Rods 
for cream point 
d’esprit sash cur- 
tains overdraped 
with flowered 
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with touches of Chinese blue, so we de- 
cided that a lacquer or mandarin red 
would be suitable for this piece of furni- 
ture. We mixed red lead with a 
grade of white enamel until we the 
right shade, and gave the cupboard three 
coats. The tin panels and those in the 
drawers were painted black, as well as 
the inside of the cupboard. All surfaces 
were then given a coat of clear shellac. 
You’ve no idea, until you try it, how 
lovely quaint old china and glass look 
with such a background. With black iron 

ardware in simple design, we now have 
a piece of furniture that any one would 
be proud to own. A pair of Colonial 
silver candlesticks adorns the top, and on 
the wall above hangs a piece of blue 
Chinese embroidery. This cupboard is 
ideal for a small house where the living 
room serves as a dining room too. It 
could also be used for a bookcase or for 
toys in the nursery.—Mrs. H. B. G., 
Pennsylvania. 


8 Books suitable for the young people 
have a way of being relegated to 
somewhat inaccessible places, with the 
result that they are not read as often as 
they should be. When books were close 
at hand I noticed that the boys and girls 
would spend a surprising number of odd 
moments enjoying reading matter. 
With this thought in mind I decided to 
have some open hook shelves in a handy 
place ins of keeping the books behind 
glass doors. 


Ordinary pine boards were used and 
in this case they were covered with 
black enamel paint as it cleans very 
easily and does not show fingermarks. 
The highest shelf was four feet from the 
floor and the end boards that formed the 
sides to the bookcase were about four 
inches higher, the corners being planed 
down to form a curve. We have four 
shelves in all, the tops being used as a 
decorative feature, a bowl of flowers 
usually having precedence. 


As books on open shelves and in com- 
mon use are likely to become soiled, we 
decided to cover our books with the bright 
red enamel cloth that is so commonly 
used now for various p . Pretty 
wall paper would have been just as at- 
tractive. The name of the author and 
the title of the book was printed on each 
cover. 

This simple addition to the living room 
and a low comfy armchair with a bright 
pillow has had a remarkable effect on the 
young people as it makes a cozy little 
nook 7 adapted to their needs 
and creates a homey atmosphere.—Mrs. 
L. G., Massachusetts. 


9 vue coke in my hot water furnace 
I found the disposal of the bulky 
ashes quite a nuisance. I also had the 
usual accumulation of tin cans to get 
rid of. At the same time I needed to 
widen my drive to the garage sc I simply 
dug out a couple of feet in width at one 
edge of the old drive, buried the tin cans 
tamped them down with a heavy — 
and filled the excavation with 

—_ zap ane: Sen > Som, Rede Sie 
that served my p very indeed. 
The coke ashes ne, te a turn black and 
as they present a firm surface, they do 
not absorb a great deal of moisture so 
that it remains a hard solid drive for 
even heavy fuel trucks.—H. P., Wash- 
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Remodeling a ‘‘Gingerbread”’ 


ouse 
Continued from page 17 
landing and the floor of this raised two 
feet to provide headroom below. 

Contrary to conditions in many old 
houses, there was no stairway to the 
attic. Perhaps because no windows were 
provided. One reason our second story 
rooms are so hot in summer even after 
the outside air has cooled is caused by the 
dead air space. under the roof becoming 
very warm when the sun beats down on 
the shingles and not quickly cooling off 
from lack of ventilation. This heat trans- 
mits warmth to the rooms below, but 
cross ventilation in the attic would over- 
come such a condition. 

In our case ventilation was secured by 
building several dormers in the roof and 
windows in the gables. The introduction 
of light and air and the erection of a 
stairway provided a wonderful space for 
the little tots to be safe on a rainy day 
and play house to their heart’s content. 

The attic stairs in their present position 
helped to make the room in the side wing 
symmetrical. Under the stairs toward the 
outside wall was a closet and opposite, a 
door leading to the hall. The fireplace 
made it a delightful bedroom, or rather 
dressing room as a door opened to a 
sleeping porch above first floor porch. The 
dimensions of the rear bedroom were in- 
creased by removing the partition and 
eliminating the hall. The sevond floor 
hall now had no outside light whatsoever, 
but the advantage gained by enlarging 
the bedroom was greater than the disad- 
vantage of being dark. However, — 
the day at least one bedroom door coul 
stand open and provide sufficient light. 

As already mentioned, the exterior 
appearance was changed. The new or 
reset second floor windows improved the 
design remarkably. The first story 
walls were covered with lath and stuc- 
coed. On the second story walls and on 
the roof red cedar shingles were laid, and 
the “gingerbread” bay roof and facia 
board removed and new additions added 
as photograph shows. In order not to 
appear too cut up, the roofs of the porch 
and front wing were kept on a line, and 
the porch roof carried along the side con- 
tinuous over hall wing. 

A small vestibule occupied one corner 
of the new porch and the floor projected 
several feet beyond the main face of the 
house. On the old porch it was necessary 
to sit in a row (like spring chickens on a 
fence). With a group of four or five the 
two end ones were invisible to each other. 
Perhaps it was a means of peaceful visits 
as conversation was hardly possible. 

If every “gingerbread” house in our 
community were transformed, how at- 
tractive the view would become. Not all 
such houses can be revamped to such an 
extent as this one, but some have even 
greater possibilities. If only the exterior 
finish is recovered and the main walls 
left unchanged, it is often a revelation to 
see what a transformation takes place, but 
if new additions are made the main 
requisite is that all old and new parts 
blend together into a harmonious whole. 
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Money, lime and Labor Saved 
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OU need have no fear of cost- 


: ly and provoking delays in 


finishing or ~refinishing your 
walls and aiiies the Cornell Way. 
The work can proceed according to 
building schedules and plan, without 
a hitch anywhere. 


Real Money Sabing 


The saving you thus make in labor 
and time in addition to savings in cost 
of material will be very considerable. 
From one-third to one-half is not un- 
usual. 


Beauty a Cornell Feature 


Cornell Wood Board takes paint or calci- 
mine of any shade or color beautifully as 
well as any of the new art coatings that are 
proving so popular. 


Cornell Tile Board Meets Real Need 


For kitchens and bathroom, the Cornell Tile 
Board takes enamel finishes so perfectly as 
to be hardly distinguishable from real tile 
costing several times as much. 


A Hundred Different Uses 


Not only is Cornell Wood Board setviceable 
at great savings for the finishing and refin- 
ishing of walls and ceilings of the old home 
and the new, but for a hundred and more 
other handy uses about the house. How 
clothes-closets and hampers, screens, art 
pieces, and the like are made the Cornell 
Way is all explained and clearly illustrated 
in our booklet on the “£165 Uses for Cornell 
Board”. This will be sent you on request. 


Cornell Wood Products Company 
190 North State Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















Easy to Procure and Apply 


Thousands of progressive 
dealers in every part of 
the country carry Cornell 
Wood Board in stock or 
are in direct and speedy 
connection with supplies 
of it in any size or quan- 
tity you may wish. 


Insist on Cornell 


Cornell Wood Board cost is sur- 
prisingly low. But there is 
only one Cornell and for your 
complete satisfaction you should 
insist on it by name and identi- 
Sy it by the famous Cornell Trade 
Mark imprint on every piece. 
If you have no Cornell dealer 
near you, write us at once for 
the nearest distributor and we 
will see t your needs are 
suppli 





Partitions ... Walls... Ceilings 
Sheathing... Insulation 


For Cornell literature and in- 
formation fill out the coupen 


below. 








ompany 


Gentlemen: .Please send me without 
obligation, samples and information on 


Cornell Wood Board, including booklet 
pe es 


describing ‘165 Uses.” 


Cornell Wood Products C 
190 North State Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





B. H. &G.9 
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“Paper” House Built 
Bilis F. Stenman * 
+e lt - 24 
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Built This Cottage 
of Old Newspapers! 


UST old newspapers, glued and pressed 
together is the “lumber” of this cottage 
built at Rockport, Mass. by Ellis F. Sten- 
man. The paper “lumber” was made 
weather-and-water proof by the use of 


Water-Spar 


Water of Varnish 


and Enamels 
































Gives your floors, furniture and woodwork 
a rich beautiful finish that stands hard 
wear and cannot be harmed by water. Even 
scalding water will not turn the finish 
white! See the submerged finished wood 
panel in your dealer’s window. Comes clear 
and in brilliant colors. 

Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish or 
Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has 


a product that exactly fills your requirements. Sold 
by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 


“Guide to Better Homes” sent free—a valuable book 
on home furnishing and decoration. Write Dept. Y, today. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint and Varnish Factories ...........--------+--- .- Milwaukee, Wis... Newerk, N.J, Portland, Ore. Los Angeles,.Cal. 
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Avoid Failure With Your Trees 


Continued from page 13 


leaf production. Remember that every 
new leaf formed is another water pump 
added to this botanical power plant and 
under adverse conditions the leaves may 
suffer. 

Suppose we want to get rid of a tree. 
What is the quickest way of killing it? 
Of course the first thing that comes to 
mind is to cut it down. There is no ques- 
tion but this is the quickest way to kill 
the top, but how about the roots? They 
are still alive and as many know will 
continue to send up sprouts for a year or 
more. Cut down a tree and in most cases 
it is a continual fight for some time there- 
after to kill the sprouts. The easiest way 
to kill a tree completely, that is roots and 
all, is to girdle it. 

There is yet another thing that will 
kill a tree in a hurry and that is the use of 
arsenite of soda. Be sure to get the 
arsenite, not arsenate. A little of this 
poison poured around a tree or bush acts 
like dynamite, it kills very quickly. If 
this material is used, however, remember 
that it is also a violent animal poison and 
having a salty taste will be licked up by 
animals very greedily. If any kind of 
stock has access to the treated tree or 
bush the best way to apply the poison is 
to dig the dirt away about a foot deep, 
apply the poison and cover with dirt. 


ers another slow but sure way to kill 

a tree is to let some ignorant person 
butcher it under the name of pruning. 
One particular desecration that I have 
often seen is the pernicious habit of top- 
ping. Folks let these tree butchers cut 
off great limbs sometimes Jeaving nothing 
but a few stubs above the trunk. Natu- 
rally the tree will throw out a great mass 
of new shoots and may produce a low 
round head. But at what cost? Such 
trees are practically certain to rot. Every 
wound exposing the heart wood of a 
tree is an open door for the entrance of 
heart rot fungi. There is no resistance in 
heart wood and nature has wisely pro- 
vided an armor for the tree in the form of 
the bark. Break the bark and it will 
heal provided the sap of the tree flows 
past the broken spot. 

Tree pruning is often an excellent prac- 
tice but it must be practiced in an excel- 
lent way. Cutting out old dead branches 
or carefully cutting back the branches of 
a tree that has too great a top growth for 
its roots may help to invigorate the tree 
and overcome the leaf scald. However, 
when a limb is cut off do not leave a long 
stub nor permit the limb to fall leaving 
a gfeat jagged, splintered break. Leave 
the wound smooth and flush with the 
trunk and then paint it over with tar or 
some other good wound dressing. White 
lead will do, but it must be renewed fre- 
quently. When the tree is to be headed 
back make the cut close to a branch so 
that the sap will flow close by the wound 


.| and permit the bark to heal over the cut 


surface. 

City folks who prize their trees should 
never forget that in many cases these 
trees are laboring under a handicap. Un- 
less the tree stands in a yard where it can 
get plenty of water, care should be taken 
to supply this water, especially during 
dry periods. The practice of sinking a 
tile beside a tree and giving it plenty of 
water is a good one, especially where the 
tree is surrounded by hard surfaces that 
will not allow water to soak thru. 
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One Way to Save Bittersweet 

Continued from page 12 4 
always bring good results. This is done 
with pi of the bittersweet wood about 
the size of a lead pencil. The permanent 
growing plant is called the stock; the 
piece to be grafted on is called the scion. 
If the stock is that which produces the 
seed-containers, or pistillate flowers, 
grafts made on one branch will be suffi- 
cient. If the stock, on the other hand, is 
the kind with pollen-producing blossoms, 
scions should be grafted on four or five 
of its branches. 

A wedge-shaped cut from an inch to an 
inch and a quarter deep is first made on 
a branch of the stock plant; its width 
should be about one-half of the diameter 
of the twig. Each scion to be used should 
be eight or ten inches long, and it should 
contain two or three healthy buds. The 
end of each scion should be cut wedge- 
shaped to fit into the cleft made on the 
stock. Great care must be taken to have 
the edges of the scion’s wedge come in 
close contact with the cambium layer of 
the twig on the stock. For the cambium 
layer, the thin layer just beneath the 
outer bark, is the part of the wing 
plant which is to furnish life to the little 
adopted branch. After the scion has been 
properly set in its socket on the stock, 
the whole should be tied firmly with raffia 
and sealed with grafting wax, which may 
be secured at any drug store or seed 
house. If the grafting is done a short 
time before the buds are ready to break 
in spring, it is fairly certain that the work | 
will be successful. After the buds break, | 
the raffia should be cut away. 


T is well to know the best way in 

which to pluck thebittersweet twigs with 
their berries in order that the plant itself 
may not be delayed in its fruit-producing 
the following year. For the flower buds 
are always on the same wood as the 
fruit, and continual picking of all the 
berried branches makes the plant obliged 
to wait until the second year for its next 
crop of flowers and fruit. A vine of aver- 
age size will usually bear abundantly 
enough so that there will be plenty of 
berries for decoration and enough for the 
plant’s use the next year. It may even 
be possible to grow some of the berries 
for sale on one’s own home grounds. 
There is always a ready market for the 
cheerful little globes. 

Bittersweet berries should be picked 
from the vine before they turn yellow. 
Then the little papery coats, each in four 
sections, are burst open after the berries 
are carried into the house, and the sprays 
remain beautiful much longer than they 
do when the berries are allowed to ripen 
out of doors. Branches of a quarter of 
an inch or less in diameter are best for 
house decoration. 

Many folks like the bittersweet placed 
alone in a bowl of dull green; but the 
sprays can be combined with various | 
other fruited sa in pleasing ways. | 
Sprays of the Chinese lantern with bitter- 
sweet form a good color arrangement. 
Northern cottage grass or oak galls, too, 
are splendid foils for the orange tones of 
the vine’s berries. 
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of the originator on the package. 
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In all the world 
—no flavor 
like it 
GOLDEN.-CRISP Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. So tempt- 

ing! So good! 

With milk or cream. 
Fresh or preserved fruit. 
A treat any time! 

Kellogg’s are the orig- 
inal corn flakes. Light 


and easy todigest. Never 
tough or leathery. 


Children love them! 
Serve Kellogg’s for 
lunch. Order them on the 


diner. At cafeterias. 


- Sold by all grocers. 
Served at all hotels and 


restaurants. 
= 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
in Kellogg’s patented 
inner -sealed waxtite 


CORN crapper. 
FLAKES 




















A nie luxur 


for your bathroom 


Everyone can afford it 
— none can buy better 


TEP with meinto one of New York’s 
newest and most exclusive apart- 
ment hotels. We are in the midst o 
fuxv-y. All the magic of color and 
design known to the artsof decoration, 
create for us apartments of delightful 
charm and beauty. 


New Beauty— 
for every bathroom 


OPEN this door and we enter one of 
the bath rooms. Neither pains nor 
money have been spared to make it 
the last word in beauty and luxury. 
Every fixture is the best obtainable, 
including the toilet seat, which you 
will find upon inspection isa “Church” 
Sani-white Toilet Seat. And yet, 
though it seems a luxury, it is sold at 
a price which everyone can afford. 


What a difference it makes in the appear- 
ance of a bathroom to replace the old, ~ 
colored, cracked or otherwise unsightly toilet 
seat, with a modern, sani-white “Church” 
Toilet Seat — pyrmancatiy white, smooth, 
handsome, durable and as easy to take care of 

You can easily install one your- 


as celain. 
i Obtainable at any plumber’s. 
Send for Free Book 


SEND coupon below for 
Mrs. Mildred Stevens’ 
sixteen-page book en- 
titled, “An Easy Way 
to Make Your Bath- 
toom More Attract- 
ive,” together with a 
free sample of sani- 





~— Chure 


sani~white 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 
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Among Ourselves 


An Exchange of Readers’ Letters and Ideas 








IS TRUTH BETTER THAN FICTION? 


Can you beat it? Last fall when my house 
plants an to get buggy and I wondered 
what to ae for them, along came the Oc- 
tober Better 
article about the care of such 
spring after ordering my goose bushes 
I wondered what I should know about set- 
ting them and their care, when here comes 
Better Homes and Gardens again with an 
answer, and today when I began to think 
jams and preserves in connection with 
strawberries, I find in the last issue a nice- 
soundi recipe for Strawberry Sun. 
repeat, Can you beat it? I have never found 
a magazine that is so truly all right in so 
many different ways, nor one that tells how 
to do things in such simple, non-technical 
ways that any ordinary person can under- 
stand. My favorite indoor sport is plan- 
ning my Deca House and I generall 
start at the front of the magazine and =! 
for the house plans. 

I sincerely hope you will not make the 
mistake of crowding in a bit of fiction as there are 
plenty of magazines with that entirely, and you are 
doing so well along your present lines that it would be 
too bad to spoil it. My husband cannot understand 
how I can sit and read Better Homes and Gardens for a 
whole evening and not a story in it.—F. M. W., lowa. 


Homes and Gardens with a whole 
lants. This 


MORE ABOUT THE EARWIG 


There are (not always, tho) three copies of your 
magazine coming to my home, but when I am on the 
road I often buy a copy so as to read it before I get 
home. In your June issue I notice an item on the 
“European Earwig.”’ Now as this pest has been on 
the Pacific Coast ever since 1910 perhaps I can add a 
few words to what the author has to say about them. 
I believe that, like the poor, we shall always have 
them, but there are ways of keeping them down and 
that is the best we can do. 

Snakes and toads are natural enemies of these 
pests and we have none of either in our gardens here 





(Left) Fred C. Koch 
of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota,may well be proud 
of his city lot garden. 
Would you guess that 
these pergolas are real- 
ly clothesline posts? 


(Below) Mrs. S. C. 
Pyle lives in Chicago 
but every summer she 
comes out to this little 
home in Antioch, Ill. 
Isn’t it attractive with 
its vines and flowers? 





on the coast. It is said we have too much rain to suit 
them. Perhaps that is it. The state department says 
that baiting is only effective during the first three 


days after the earwig is hatched. Out here we bait 
them three times, starting with the first warm days. 
every ten days using fifteen pounds of bran mixed 
with paris green and sirup, adding a little water to 
make the mixture stick together. 

We who love our gardens are about the only ones 
who fight them, and the rest do nothing. All summer 
we spray cracks in woodwork with oil, use traps, and 
this year a new spray made here in Seattle is bein 
used. This spray does not kill grass or flowers an 
when applied with a power spray the earwig will come 
out of hiding and the spray Kills by contact. 

Tourists have carried them around till now they 
are all over the states of Washington, Oregon and 

arts of British Columbia. One year the city of 
Seattle spent $15,000 in an endeavor to get rid of them 
and since that time nothing further n done, 
Portland has a compulsory baiting law but the 


Twenty-four common garden varieties grown in the tiny garden of E. W. Woodford, 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
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trouble is how to get the to obey the law. 
The flower lover or ener do his and his 

ighbors will not. There is one dahlia t love and 
if there are any around they will be found in its 
blossoms—the Van Dyke. They will be there when no- 
where else.—Subscriber 


HOW I GOT ACQUARTTED WITH MY 
CHILDREN 


I had realized that my girls, nine and eleven years 
of age, were growing away from me—that when oy 
wanted my help and attention I was “too busy.” 
saw I was not getting in the influence I should with 
them and was not getting anywhere toward that state 
of comradeship of which I had dreamed. So out of 





——— 


My first aim was to train the girls in the household 
arts and in the art of living; but I have realized the 
necessity of sugar coating my pills. So my first effort 
was to have them enjoy the day that there might be 
no ts for lost playtime. Some of the ways I have 
found of making them enjoy the day were teaching 
them to make candies; helping them to make Christ- 

mas gifts; giving them aid with their costumes, stage 
properties and ideas for plays and shows; directing 


ql my need arose the scheme for a day set apart each 
week to devote to each other. It is really only two if 
hours we have after school; and two hours a week ip 
does seem a little for a mother to give of herself to her i 
children. tp 
i 
ib 





; the making of Hallowe'en fun; coloring Easter eggs; 
i making May baskets; reading to them; playing duets 
Fy with them, and last but not least, in helping them to 
enjoy the outdoors. (I even skated with them this 
past winter—the first time I have skated in fourteen 
years.) 

And now to show that it is possible to give time for 
these things, I must show that the time spent is 
really invested so it will be returned to me with in- 
terest in the future. In the first place the girls always 
help me get dinner on the evening of our day together. 
This is my chance to work in the cooking lessons they 
love. On this day also we clean up our cooking cup- 
boards, go over our wardrobes, clean silver, etc. 
Then I take advantage of the enthusiasm any girl 
has for new clothes in teaching them to sew. Each of 
them has now cut and made a dress. It is all fun to 
them if I am helping and putting the proper pla 
— into the work, not letting them feel it is wor 
or duty. 

It is needless to tell, I am sure, of the benefit this 
break in the week's work and the bit of relaxation is 
to me. And the very best thing about it all is that 
the spirit of ‘Mothers’ Day” is spreading thru the 
year— Mother is learning to give the children more 
attention at all times and the children are learning 


+ 
to enjoy staying at home with Mother.—Mrzs. A. A., 
tit AA quick permanent cure 
TEACHING THE CHILDREN TO ARRANGE 
FLOWERS 
No mother needs to be told what joy small chil- 


pean FL) ee fe or cracked ceilings 

















New to the few — Upson Board is old enough to be approved by use in a million build- 
ings—with a record of less than one complaint to every 8,000,000 feet sold and used. 


venient for a busy mother to stop what she happens 
to be doing, and put the bouquets in water, no matter 
how appreciative of the child's thoughtfulness she 
may be, and how anxious she may be t6 encourage 
the youngster’s interest in flowers. 

To save the mother's time, and give the child a 
chance to learn to arrange bouquets, it is an excellent 


E-COVER ugly ceilings that Upson Board resists moisture, steam— 
with Upson Board! even leaks—and offers an effective barrier 


, again : 
One room will prove to you gainst fire 


its lasting beauty and efh- Add valuable living space 


ciency. er ; 
If your attic is unlined, you can save from 
See how quickly one car- 20% to 30% of your fuel bills by having 
penter can apply the light our carpenter apply big panels of Upson 
yet strong Upson Board Board direct to the rafters. Then build in 
panels right over the old, maid’s room, storage room—valuable new 
cracked plaster surface. living quarters instead of old cobwebs. 


See how little dirt there is; none of the In your cellar, partition off your furnace— 
dampness and irritating dust that youhave __ line the floor boards—to eliminate dust. 





























through the house with replastering. Keep your washing clean by building in a 
foe the finished Upson ne ane moe apeoe 
oard result—a per- [i Se eee ae 
satnediie: enetile, al 3 PRODUCTS IN 1 son Board with tile-like 
Z 4. ~ pa 1. For Ceilings. Nothing bet- indentations built into 
Have you a lily pool in your garden? If not, ae. Messen yt my be se nt atany price. the surface. Ideal for 
plan for one now and reproduce this picture with the furnishings. oe it, Can never crack or fall kitchen and bathroom 
4 i wainscoting, too. 
plan to leave a few not-too-valuable flower holders A nearly perfect aa matte os ae Partiti > 
on the kitchen table, on a low shelf, or on the drain masters Upson Board is salle. onli, 


board of the sink, and when the small flower bearer Write for suggestions 


arrives, let him or her fill the vase or tumbler or cup Upson Board walls and eee iit onan ties. 




















or bowl—whatever appeals to the child as being the ous mensaty Guat’ sevult. Frep- Let us show you why 
most appropriate for the bouquets at hand—and ar- ceilings should last as po | . a oe ply oe you need Upson Board 
range the flowers. It is surprising how sooneven a long as your buildin niin buildi . _— in v h Mail th 
four-year-old will gain some idea of “composition” Stands. * aol Board —_ ns: a a weg 
in floral ment if given an opportunity to can’e crack or fall: 3. For Insulating. Heat-con- coupon for samples, lit- 
experiment.—H. B., Illinois. ee oe oe pee ductivity tests by nationally- erature, full-size blue 
erly applied, it shou —_ po prove a single pri nt Try Upson Board = 
HOW I GROW PANSIES never warp or bulge. ee © bene : “1: 

I plant m seed in August. Here the bay air . non-conductor than ten thick- for just one ceiling— 
night and yh cathe conditiens just right for good Impartial laboratory nesses of ordinary building paper. you'll like it. Identify 
results. In dry climates if the tiny seeds are shaded tests show that Upson [i genuine Upson Board b 
with laths or brush and kept damp until they are up Board with e actaatep song 
which will be in two or three weeks, good resulte may ard withstands from the blue center that ap- 
be obtained. Remove most of the Zedies when up 40% to 150% moreimpact thanotherboards _ pears along each panel edge. Sold by dis- 
——— So aed one pete pe hang eee tested. Dozens of letters in our files prove _criminating lumber dealers everywhere. 
weak solution of fertilizer. careful at first not to 


get it strong. When cold weather comes give a cover- 


ing of straw or loose stuff (not hay) and as the weather 

gets colder apply more covering. If the weather P 

becomes mild again loosen up the covering so the 

plants can receive air. PROCESSED 
Now when le are planting out their cabbage 


plants it will time to plant your pansies w 


th ye py Pt. a see eeoereoer eee eee eee eee er eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 
inches a . Keep on with the fertilizer water once 
a week on the roots (do not apply to stalks). A it pom mag pe N.Y 
stronger solution of fertilizer will now be necessary. pson Foint, Lockport, N.1. a 
As soon as a blossom has finished pinch it off. This Enclosed find 10c for samples, literature 
2 one of the great secrets of pansy growing.—A. R., and full-size blue print for (kind of room) 
ashington. , | ER geile ESTE, eae ERD 
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Crane Shallow 
Well System 


200 gallons an hour capac- 


ity. 42-gallon tank. ¥% h.p. 


ithe 





Write for booklet and name of nearest Crane Water System dealer 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 








CRANE VALVES 
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that fits your pocketbook 


If you have listened to friends and neighbors 
discussing the merits of a Crane Automatic Water 
System, telling each other how wonderfully well 
it works, it is likely that you have guessed the 
price to be quite a bit above what it actually is. 


Isn’t it a cheerful surprise, then, to learn that 
there is a complete Crane epee eg — of 
200-gallons-an-hour capacity, with a 42-gallon 
maar and one-sixth h ie motor, he sells 
for only $120! And that otherCrane systems, for 
200 up to 6000 gallons of water an hour, from 
deep or shallow well, with gasoline engine or elec- 
tricmotor, are sold at the lowest prices for whicha 
dependable, high-quality system can be supplied. 
Desi to pump water at the least cost 
Fe lant be free from the gee 
last many years, and to save you money, each 
system is a marvel of quality and simplicity. 
Bronze parts are drop-forged, not cast. The oil 
auge always works and never dirties. Flood 
Eidicedion saves wear. Over-size units elimi- 
nate strains. Bearings are machined to .c005 
(half of a thousandth) of an inch. One handy 
wrench is the whole tool kit for all the parts, 
and they are the last word in accessibility. 


That’s why a Crane water system isa fine invest- 
ment, adding permanent value to your property. 
For a few cents a day, it provides healthier, hap- 
pier, more hygiénic living for you and your fam- 
ily. It banishes much drudg- 

and discomfort, makes 
possible all modern sanitation 
conveniences. Always, it is 
your own private “water- 
works,” supplying instantand 
constant running water that 


exactly fits your pocketbook. 


Crane Deep Well Systems 
In a wide range of capacities. 
Built to meet your needs de- 
pendably, and at lowest cost. 


TER SYSTEMS 
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Fall Work in Southern Gardens 


ANY flowers will not succeed in the 

South unless they are planted in 

the fall and make root and plant growth 

thru the winter, then they are ready to 

bloom at the first herald of spring. The 

following varieties are included in this 
group: 

Sweet peas may be planted as early as 
September, but for spring bloom the 
later plantings are preferable, as they 
are less likely to be killed, and are more 
dependable. The early or winter flowering 
sweet peas will bloom by Christmas in 
the southern and central parts of Florida; 
but above the frost line and for the main 
crops it is better to plant the Spencers 
as they bloom longer and better. To 
plant, remove the soil from a trench eight 
to ten inches, fill with well-rotted 
manure and leaf mold, or trash and wood 
ashes from the compost heap, mix this 
well with the top soil. Ojpen this to a 
depth of four to five inches, plant seed, 
well scattered across the furrow, as a 
thick growth is easier to support; cover 
one inch deep, firm soil well. The trench 
should be about three inches deep after 
planting and as they grow the’soil pulled 
to the peas. Many cut the plants back 
when about six inches high as this causes 
them to spread and produces stronger 
plants. Plenty of water and fertilizer are 
the two important factors needed for 
success. 

Poppies, like sweet peas, must be 
planted where they are to grow—I have 
seen them broadcasted over an entire 
garden—and will give a fine display in 
spring without any work. The Cali- 
fornia poppy will seed itself each year 
when once started so it is best to confine 
it to one bed. Larkspur combined with 
these make a very showy bed as they 
bloom at the same time when planted in 
the fall. 

Dianthus pinks planted in the fall will 
be ready to bioom in March. October 
is the very best month to plant 
these seedlings but they may be 
put in as late as Thanksgiving and 
Christmas; after Thanksgiving is late, 
except below the frost line. The dianthus 
pinks can remain in the seed bed or flats 
until February and then be transplanted, 
planted in the permanent beds, or trans- 
planted as soon as they are large enough. 

It is best to keep the marguerites in 
the seed beds or flats until danger of cold 
is past. 

Petunias may be planted almost any 
time and will bloom all winter in pro- 
tected locations. Ocalo, Florida, put on 
a movement two winters ago to make the 
whele city bright, using the slogan, 
“Every yard a petunia yard.” They make 
a wonderful show and at very little ex- 
pense. 

Pansies bloom all winter if started 
early. The hardest problem is to get the 
plants up and started as they like cool 
surroundings. Then when cool weather 
comes they need to be shifted to a pro- 
tected nook, a southeastern exposure if 
possible. These precautions with a rich 
mellow soil, and the proper care, will in- 
sure blossoms all winter. 

Snapdragons are good winter and 
early spring bloomers, they often stand 
the cold better than sweet peas. Even 
when they are killed back they will come 
again. In central Florida they are very 
satisfactory and are good bloomers all 
winter. 

The following list will stand even a cold 
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freakish winter, like the last, and be 
ready to brighten our gardens as soon as 
they get half a chance: candytuft, 
lupines, larkspur, poppies, dianthus 
pinks, sweet peas and pansies. 

All shrubs, roses and many bulbs must 
be planted in the fall. Nareissi, freesias, 
Easter lilies and amaryllis, all should be 
planted in October and November. 

Paper white narcissus planted in Sep- 
tember will bloom by Thanksgiving, and 
for a succession of bloom they should be 
planted at intervals of three to four 
weeks until Christmas. The polyanthus 
varieties, jonquils, freesias, and Easter 
lilies are better planted in October and 
November. Easter lilies winter kill in 
the northern part of the state, but only 
a slight protection when the thermometer 
goes to freezing is needed. 

There are two distinct types of gardens 
possible in sunny Florida, one filled 
with a wealth of growth and bloom in the 
winter and early spring, and the summer 
garden, which consists mostly of shrubs 
and the coarser seedlings. 

Personally, I love the winter gardens, 
for then is the time one can truly enjoy 
the outdoor work. The sunshine and 
balmy air make the work a real pleasure 
even without the remuneration of beauty 

ou reap when your garden comes into 
Lisson and the added health returns you 
experience. 

The joy and satisfaction of a garden 
where violets, narcissi, freesias, ‘candy- 
tuft, lupines, snapdragons, poppies, pan- 
sies, and many other seedlings can 
brought into bloom in a few short 
months is like magic when the North is 
shivering with cold and shoveling snow 
and coal.—Wavie Perry. 





Another Spring Beauty 


ERTENSIA-~—do you know it? Pink 

and blue bells ringing merrily in 
springtime? I saw it first nodding con- 
tentedly under an apple tree in a city 
backyard; and then I found it in its 
native environment spreading in a billowy 
blanket of most delicate blue along. the 
banks of a meandering meadow brook— 
half an acre of it. It makes itself at home 
anywhere, apparently, lifts up its bells 
to wave with anemones and spring beau- 
ties, and nods at us for a week or two, 
whimsically varying its pastel tints till 
the petals fall. Then a few days later 
when you go to look for it, lo! it is gone. 
Not a trace, unless, stooping to look care- 
fully, you find a few withered and shriv- 
eled leaves where it has stood. Vanished 
completely till the next spring, when once 
more it lifts its clustering leaves and 
slender stems of bell-like blossoms. 

We have on our place a shady stretch of 
lawn bounded by an old cobblestone wall. 
Every spring at the bases of the trees 
here and along the wall we find clumps of 
Mertensia, or Virginia bluebell, as it is 
sometimes called, hobnobbing protecting- 
ly with windflowers and lifting itself deli- 
cately against the gray and brown of the 
wall. Between the clumps we have scat- 
tered daffodils—not the golden-yellow 
ones, but the paler kinds—White Lady 
and Fairy Queen; and the contrast of 


these filmy colors against the substantial | 


stone background is one of the loveliest 
things I have ever seen. When they reap- 
pear year after year with perfect punctu- 
ality, I always wonder why they are so 
little known, for they give such big re- 
turns in beauty for no work at all.—A. L. 
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On the hottest afternoon 
—— the bedrooms under the sloping roof 
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NSULEX ends summer 
discomfort, and trans- 
orms hot, sweltering bed- 
rooms, long accepted as a 
necessary summer evil, in- 
to ideal sleeping quarters. 


Insucex 









120° 


can be.as cool as downstairs 


Enjoy bright sunlight 
all day. At night 
sleep soundly, in air 
refreshingly cool. 










Complete workt 
plans and reo 
cations avai 


vents heat, stored up dus- 

ing the day in the roof, 
all from radiating down into 

la rooms during the night, the 

Le real cause of hot bedrooms 

long after the sun has gone 
JI down. 








No more need to lower 








shades as soon as the rising 
sun begins to beat against walls and roof. 
Never again will children or parents be 
forced to take to cots downstairs, or seek relief 
on the floor. Restless stifling nights are a 
thing of the past in an Insulexed home. Even 
one-story bungalows are cool, if Insulexed. 


Thick gypsum insulation has revolutionized 
building construction. It not only shuts out 
the heat from direct rays of the sun, but pre- 





REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
UNIVERSAL GypsuM COMPANY 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Insulex is poured between rafters, in the walls, under the 
Hoors, filling every crevice with expanded gypsum, con- 
taining millions of tiny air cells formed in the mixing. It 
4s sound-deadening, will not burn, and makes frame 
construction practically fireproof. Vermin and rot-proof. 


Saves its cost 

In winter, this same thorough insulation keeps 
cold out, permits 70° temperature day and 
night, with normal heating. ‘The cost of ma- 
terial and labor may be saved in the smaller 
heating plant and less radiation required, with 
further saving year after year in fuel bills. 
Recording thermometer records both summer 
and winter, taken in typical homes under 
rordinary living conditions, are available to 
anyone interested. 


Mail this coupon 


—_——_—— ie -  er—— —_ec7; 
| UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY | 
| 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. | 

Send me literature on Insulex and Gypsolite. H 
| | 
| SFP Richeniieviensicehectidhescusesnsetnaiissnncesacchobipens 
; Address | 
i l 
| GON tide Sabdahanananntdbercanccocdl PR eta | 
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Choose hardware that never 
*‘runs down at the heels” 


SOLID, gleaming brass or bronze! Finished to 
please the daintiest touch, yet strong to withstand 
the hardest of handling year after year. Rustless; 
smooth and quiet in operation; very definitely 
secure. That’s Sargent Hardware! 
yy : v7 


Choose Sargent locks and hardware when first you 
plan to build. And do not stop with handle or 
knob and cylinder lock, knocker and push button 
for your entrance doors. It is most important 
perhaps that the Sargent kind be used here—as a 
guarantee against intrusion, against rust-stained 
‘woodwork. But you need the same flawless beauty 
and lasting fault-free service at every door and 
window in your home. Write for the Sargent 
Colonial Book and select appropriate designs with 
your architect. Sargent & Company, Hardware 
Manufacturers, 53 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 


Readers 
Continued from page 26, 


blossoms can be arranged with black- 
eyed susans in charming bouquets. And 
if the truth were told, it is a real help to 
many farmers to have some of both 
kinds of plants carried away. 


The Sycamore’s Secret 
"TRESS take care of their baby buds 


in a very wonderful manner. If you 
think the middle of summer is a strange 
time to be talking about such things, just 
look at almost any tree’s branches, and 
you will find nestled at the base of each 
leaf a tiny next-year’s bud, already 
bundled in its winter clothes. The 
grown-up leaf seems to be a sort-of nurse- 
girl watching over its little charge. Soon 
after the leaves come out in spring, and 


; all summer long, you will be able to see 


the bud-babies sleeping in their cradles on 
the branches of most trees. 

But when sa examine a twig on the 
sycamore or buttonwood, you will won- 
der where the mother tree is hiding her 
next year’s offspring. Neither babies nor 
cradles are anywhere in sight! . Then sud- 
denly you will notice that the base of 
each leaf is so swollen that it is consider- 
— larger rr rest of the _ 

en you caref one away from 
the twig, you will sete the secret. 
Beneath the stem of the grown-up leaf 
lies the wee bud all snugly covered. The 
sycamore is almost the only tree that 
takes care of its bud-babies by hiding 
them in such a curious way. 


Learn a Wildflower Each 


Month 
3. Cardinal Flower} 
N?2 modest shrinking violet this! No- 


where in nature can we find a rival 
to the flaming-red flowering spikes of the 
plant that has been so well named the 
cardinal flower. Down along the river 
banks, on the borders of swamps, in wet 
meadows and wherever rich, moist loam 
occurs, the dazzling brilliance of gorgeous 
masses of cardinal flowers adds a colorful 
touch of beauty to the fall landscape. 

Altho the predominating color of 
cardinal flower or red lobelia, as the plant 
is sometimes called, is a rich, vivid red, 
occasionally pale pink and even spotless 
white blossoms may be found. Since the 
ancestral condition of all flowers is be- 
lieved to be white, it is not surprising to 
find occasional reversion toward paler 
forms on the part of the most brilliant 
hued of our wild species. Ailtho to speak 
of a white cardinal flower sounds a bit 
incongruous, it is not a whit worse than 
the white blackberry. Albino forms also 
oecur among flowers as well as among 
fruits and animals, which may be another 
explanation. 

Ordinarily the cardinal flower (Lobelia 
cardinalis) grews to a height varying from 
two to four feet (according to the richness 
of the soil) and is distributed from the 
Canadian border southward to the gulf 
and as far.west as Golorado. The first 
blossoms appear during early fall until 
by September the a eb ty hue 
sometimes dots the landscape like flaming 
torches. The general rule that red at- 
tracts humming birds holds true with 
the cardinal flower, whieh is practically 
dependent on the long tongues of the 
ruby-throated midget for pollination al- 
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tho occasionally burly bumblebees lend 
needed assistance. In order to secure 
the invigorating effect of cross pollina- 
tion, the pollen ripens first, after which 
the stigmatic surface of the pistil becomes 
receptive to pollen carried from other 
cardinal plants. The species is reported 
to be poisonous by Dr. L. H. Pammel 
but trouble from this source seems to be 
exceedingly rare if it occurs at all. 

The striking coloration of this hand- 
some species was intended by nature to 
attract pollinating birds and insects upon 
which the plant is dependent for its ex- 
istence, but it also seems to attract human 
enemies and so may in the end prove to 
be as fatal to the plant as it has been to 
the cardinal flower’s feathered namesake. 
Because the species is both conspicuous 
and beautiful, it has been widely gathered 
until the plant has become virtually ex- 
tinct over wide areas where it was former- 
ly exceedingly abundant. This has been 

one in spite of the creeping perennial 
roots, usually a badge of vigor and vitality 
among plants. Since the cardinal flower 
transplants readily into gardens and since 
the hetinn species may also be grown 
with ease from seeds, there is no danger 
that the plant will disappear entirely. A 
number of dealers offer the seeds of this 


The scarlet spikes of the cardinal flower, the 
most brilliant member of our native flora 


hardy and attractive garden plant at 
reasonable prices. 

Most attractive of the numerous rela- 
tives of the cardinal flower is the great 
blue lobelia (Lobelia siphilitica), a native 
species found in wet places over prac- 
tically the same range as its flaming 
cousin (with which, by the way, it crosses 
readily) and a tes plant of great 
promise. The specific part of its techni- 
cal name refers to the former use of this 
species by Indian medicine men in the 
treatment of disease. Another relative 
that is reported to have been used by 
the redman is the little blueflowered 
Indian tobacco (Lobelia inflata) from 
which the white man extracts a drug val- 
uable in the treatment of laryngitis and 
asthma but sufficiently powerful to have 
caused death in a number of instances 
when ov were prescribed by the 
careless or ignorant. 

A familiar relative of the gorgeous 
cardinal flower is the modest little Lobelia 
erinus of*conservatories and summer gar- 
dens, a dainty, creeping species with 
small, azure-blue, white-throated flowers 
that are F cowry in delightful abun- 

—Albert A. Hansen. 


dance. 
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No coal shovel 
was ever made 
to fit a woman’s 


in the shadow of the coal shovel 


Behind this door are hours of anxious 
care of the furnace. Coal to be shoveled. 
Ashes to be taken out. Perhaps fires to 
be built. 

Sudden changes in temperature com- 
plicate things. The furnace man is un- 
reliable. All of which means drudgery 
and mental care as inconsistent with 
her loveliness and charm as a coal shovel 
in her hands. 

This is the shadow that 
hangs over your family when 
you are away. 

How different with oi!o- 
matic heat! No one gives it 
a thought. The house is al- 


ways comfortable whether No part inside the fire box 


anyone is at home. Prompted 
solely by the room thermostat which is 
sensitive to a variation you do not feel, 
Oil-O-Matic starts and stops itself as 
required. ‘ 
It uses cheap fuel oil and burns it so 
perfectly that owners wonder that they 
tolerated the dirt of coal heat so long. 
Many thousands find actual economy 
in its cost of operation. But all agree 


WILLI 


[LOMA 


HEATING © 





World’s largest producer of automatic oil burners _ 





that whatever the cost, its tremendous 
benefits make it a profitable investment. 

For seven years Oil-O-Matic has 
shown how perfect oil heat can be. To- 
day it is the largest selling oi] burner in 
the world. And not one change has ever 
been made in its furdamental principles. 

Your local oilomatician is a graduate 
of the Williams Institute of Heat Re- 
search, He has the facilities, 
organization and financial 
resources to assure you com- 
plete satisfaction. Your in- 
stallation can be made now 
in your present heating plant 
without apparent interrup- 
tion in household comfort. 
See your dealer today.Terms 
may be extended over 12 months if 
you prefer. 

The coupon below brings you, with- 
out charge, our newest booklet on oil 
heat. Send for it today. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 

Bloomington, Illinois BEG-96 
Without obligation, please send me ““Heat- 
ing Homes With Oil,” by return mail. 
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Apply HOME COMFORT 
WEATHERSTRIP to your 
Doors and Windows 


It means a big saving in fuel and noshivery 
corners in your home. Anyone can apply 
Home Comfort. Simply tack it on, turning 
the corners. No taking down of windows 
or doors; no mitering or sawing. The only 
tool needed is a tack hammer. el 
rustproof tacks are furnished. 


Lasts for Years 


Home Comfort Weatherstrip is a resilient 
cushion strip that makes door and window 
contacts noiseless and dustproof as well as 
weathertight. Contains no wood or metal. 
Cannot break or rust; is moth and vermin 
proof. As it comes in continuous lengths on 
a reel there is no waste in left over pieces. 
Your hardware or lumber dealer will cut off 
the exact footage you need. The average 
window or door requires about 20 feet of 
Home Comfort Weatherstrip. Including en- 
ameled tacks to match, the maroon retails 
for 8c per foot; the white 10c. 


Demand the Genuine 


Imitations are not satisfactory. Be sure that you 


get the genuine Home Comfort Weatherstrip. he 
name Home Comfort is on the 4 ply, double sewed 
patented tacking lap. If your dealer does not have 
it, order direct, mentioning his name. 


E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 
125 South 17th Se. St. Louis, Mo. 


HH wiars c PATENTED 


WEATHERSTRIP 


TRADE MARK R&G. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest 
service suited for your su 
school. Protect health and increase. property 
values with these quality equipments. 


ip Septic Tanks 














Before You Ord 
Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plen 
sheets. G 
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Dads Practical Pointers 


Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


GEPTEMBER usually 
means school for the 
kiddies, less attention in the 
garden and more attention 
in the house. In 
other words it is 
the beginning of in- 
door work. One 
item of interest re- 
mains outside, how- 
ever. That is poul- 






An easily made ‘ 
poe 2: seat try. During the 
spring and summer 

mont the flock 


can shift pretty well for itself. But to 
keep your hens on a paying basis—which 
is the best reason in the world, they must 
be well housed, especially during the 
winter months. From time to time re- 
quests have come in 
for plans for poultry 
houses. In a way we ia 
hardly thought the i 
idea worth the space 
of a blueprint fea- 
ture, especially since 
other articles have, at 
intervals, appeared. 
Yet we feel impelled 
to feature at least one 
small house suitable 
for limited space and 
a small flock. You 
will find the floor plan 
and a general view of 
this poultry house on 
this page, and blue- 
prints, specifications, 
and a list of the ma- 
terials needed are 
available. 

One feature of this 
poultry house is the 
combination scratching shed and hotbed. 
After all, the two are somewhat alike. So 
why not combine the two, as one reader 
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asked, and thus save material and double © 


its usefulness? The poultry house has a 
nest room and a roost room. It is ten 
feet wide and sixteen feet long. It is to 
be built of lumber. The lean-to is in the 
form 6f a good hotbed, yet two openings 
permit the chicks to enter when the doors 
are open, Thus it serves the flock during 


late fall and winter. In early spring the 
doors can be closed, the earthen floor 
inside turned over and early plants 
started under glass. The combination is 
good, we think. Don’t you like it? Any- 
way, the plans complete, are ready at 
fifty cents each. Why not give your own 
flock better quarters by erecting this 
model home this fall? Or, if you are just 
starting with poultry, send for the plans 
and make that start right. 


How to Make a Garden Seat 


Earl Mead, who lives in Cléveland, 
Ohio, sent in an excellent plan for an 
outdoor seat the other day and while the 
garden furniture season is drawing to a 
close, we want to pass the information 
along. If you wish you can make the 
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Giving the dimensions of the garden seat 


article now and have it ready for spring. 
Mr. Mead made the seat and foot rest 
in ten hours. The curved parts were cut 
out with a combination sawaving alter- 
nate rip and cross-cut teeth. For small 
circles, Mr. Mead says one should, how- 
ever, use a keyhole saw. It has a com- 
fortable appearance, inviting a rest after 
an hour with the hoe. The photograph 
shows the seat and foot rest completed, 
and the drawings show dimensions. 


Blueprints of this poultry house are available. The floor plan is shown on opposite page 
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Utilizing Attic Space 

Many homes have waste space in the 
attic which, with a little time and cheap 
materials, can be converted into a play- 
room for the kiddies, an extra bedroom 
or even a — retreat for you and 
your tools. Composition board of various 
types and values, can be obtained at your 
local lumber yard, and is easily applied. 
Strips of wood, if used to cover the seams, 
will improve the appearance greatly. 

A Shingling Seat 

A neighbor, to remove the “sliver 
hazard,” and to make reshingling easier, 
constructed a seat from two triangular 
pieces and top, of wood. Even a small 








This shingling seat is practicel 


dry goods box with the ends cut in two 
from diagonally dpposite corners, will do. 

The seat is made ae by 
driving two or three brads with the heads 
removed upside down in the under edges 
of the end pieces. These brads should be 
of good size. The points catch on the roof 
surface. Make the seat of light material. 



































Scoratesiiag Sired 
Floor plan of the poultry house 


Some More Pointers 


A cloth, used for straining purposes 
can be fastened to the edge of the pail by 
means of ordinary clothes pins. 

The tendency of varnish to “crawl’’ in 
cold weather can be remedied by covering 
the previous coats with benzine. This 
evaporates rapidly and leaves a hard 
surface. Be sure the surface is dry, how- 
ever, before the next one is put on. 

A small magnet is just the thing to 
locate small, misplaced articles of metal 
in the shop. You can move the magnet 
thru a mass of shavings on the bench and 
it will faithfully find tiny screws, ete. 

Ideas which you have tried and found 
good are always wanted for this depart- 
ment. What have you discovered worth 


passing along? 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 








Father & Son—partners! 


AID a happy father, “I can’t think of anything I ever 
bought for my boy that worked out better than our 
Stanley Tool Set. We’ve had a lot of fun working together. 
“We started with a few simple repairs about the house. 
Then we made our own work bench; after that a table. Now 
we have just started on our most ambitious effort—a model 
of an old galleon—and already it looks like a success.” 


= = = | 


Such work requires good tools. Stanley Tools have been 
standard for more than a half century. You’ll find them in 
most carpenters’ kits and in manual training classes through- 
out the country. 

You can buy Stanley Tools separately and gradually ac- 
cumulate your set. For your convenience in buying, there 
are also sets in fine oak chests from $15 to $95. Or there 
are assortments of the same good tools in strong cardboard 
boxes containing simple directions for making your own 
chest. Prices $5 to $20. 





Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34 which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 








STANLEY TOOLS 











THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
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McKinney Forged Iron Hardware 


Beautiful in texture, authentic in design, 
and reasonable in price 


An artist, being shown McKinney 
Forged Iron Hardware for the first 
time, remarked as he picked up a 
gracefully scrolled knocker, “Everyone 
hopes to own a knocker some day.” 


Wwe NOT LITERALLY true, 
the feeling which prompt- 
ed the thought is universal. 
Fine forged iron hardware 
epitomizes the qualities of 
craftsmanship, artistry and in- 
dividuality. And who does not 
prefer these to continuous asso- 
ciation with the conventional and common- 
place! 


For centuries, through the heyday of the 
art of the middle ages, continuing through 
our own Colonial period, the art of the iron 
worker has held an important place. The 
finest palaces, the most famous villas, the 
richest chateaus have been embellished by 
it. It was an integral part of the simple 
beauty of Colonial homes. 


Now McKinney has made available for 
modern homes forged iron hardware de- 
veloped from the most typical and authentic 
designs of earlier times. Included in 
McKinney Forged Iron Hardware are 
practically all 
pieces essential 
to the complete 
outfitting of a 
house and ga- 
rage: hinge 
straps, knock- 
ers, entrance 
handle sets, 
_ drop ring han- 
dle, shutter 
dogs, H & L 
Dhinge plates, 

door pulls, 
i knobs, cabinet and door 
latches and garage hardware. 










These pieces are on dis- 
play in leading hardware 
establishments which supply 
the building trades. They are 
sold at prices which bring 
them within the price range of even a 
home af mederate size, so that those who 
may have regarded forged iron as too ex- 
pensive may now be able to gratify their 
desire for ownership. 


McKinney Forged Iron Hardware is so 








outstanding that 
it places the 
stamp of true 
artistry upon the 
house it adorns. 
Even the casual 
passerby is im- 
pressed, for the 
appeal of Forged 
Iron Hardware 
is universal. 
And those who use it reap the 
reward in added beauty and 
value. 


There are four graceful master designs 
available, known as the Heart design, 
Tulip, Curley Lock and Etruscan, each 
authentic of its kind and complete in every 
detail. 


McKinney Forged Iron Hardware 1s 
rustproofed in three different finishes: 
Dead Black Iron, Rusty Iron, Relieved 
Iron—also referred to as Gray Iron, Flem- 
ish Iron, Swedish or Half-Polished Iron. 


Send for this Beautiful 
Free Brochure 


To make possible a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the varied uses of Forged Iron, 
McKinney offers a beautiful new Brochure. 
It presents twelve studies showing authen- 
tic applications of Forged Iron Hardware to 
four main types of entrances, interior doors, 
French doors, two types of shutters, case- 
ment windows, cabinets, gates and garages. 
Send for this Brochure at once. Then visit 
your Builders’ Hardware Merchant and 
make your selection. If he has not yet re- 
ceived his stock, let us know. 


Forge Division 
McKinney MANvurFActTurinc 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ComPaANY 


Send this Coupon today! 


Forge Division 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


Kindly send me your Free Bro- 
chure on McKinney Forged Iron 
Hardware. . 


Name 


pO RETR EE. 
Name of your Hardware Merchant. 
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September, 1926 
Fall Work in the Garden 


Continued from page 22 


at hand, and also to do the work before 
dinner! Everyone knows what a horrid 
job it is to decide at 10:30 p. m. that 
there will probably be a frost, hunt up 
covers, and stumble down the garden 
path and among the vegetables to ‘‘cover 
up.” The most obliging masculine some- 


| times balks! If the covers are ready and 


one goes out in the daylight just before 
dinner, the work doesn’t seem at ail bad. 
Dry the covers on the line next morning. 
Some gardeners think it pays to buy 
cheap damaged remnants of cotton at 
some mill, and keep them from year to 
year. We always cover up our last crop 
of sieva or string beans as late as pos- 
sible, thus greatly prolonging their season. 

Cauliflower heads should be tied up to 
blanch when the “flower” appears, using 
raffia. Do this when they are dry or 
they will rot. Also tie up some of your 
curly endive (also when dry) to bleach— 
altho the plants bleach themselves very 
satisfactorily. Celery should be con- 
tinuously banked, drawing the stalks 
together to make a close head, and taking 
care that the earth doesn’t enter the 
head. Some gardeners blanch earl 
celery by inclosing with boards on vane 4 
side of the row. Thick newspaper or 
brown paper cones are also used, or short 
lengths of unglazed four-inch tile to in- 
close each head. If the paper cones are 
used, extra heads ma packed and 
stored in the cellar without removing the 
papers, before too-hard frosts. If cabbages 
show a disposition to crack, loose the 
roots a bit on the breaking side, to check 
growth a little. 


ATIEND to berries when they have 
finished bearing if you can spare 
time; this may wait until later, however. 
Leave three or four of the best new canes 
in each hill, cutting out the old ones; top 
them to four feet, and tie loosely to a 
stake with raffia. Mulch with leaves or 
lawn clippings. The asparagus bed needs 
We like to leave 
ours as long as possible, as the feathery 
plumes and bright red berries are so 
pretty; but it is better to burn the stalks 
in the late garden fires, as many garden 
pests are thus disposed of. Top-dress the 
bed with manure, if possible, before win- 
ter, as this is more valuable here than 
spring fertilizing. 

Tomatoes are now in full bearing. We 
find it better to clip off blossoming ends 
that have no chance of maturing, that 
all the strength may now go to the ripen- 
ing fruit. Just before frost pull up a few 
well-fruited vines to hang to ripen in 
cellar or barn. We save aoe from a couple 
of the finest, fairest tomatoes; we scrape 
it out, wash it, and dry on blotting paper, 
then roll up the paper and store in this 
way. Pick every bit of the green fruit 
when a frost is certain, to use in mince 
meat, picallilli and the like. Well- 
grown green tomatoes are delicious 
sliced, dipped in flour seasoned with salt, 
pepper, and sugar, and fried. Wrap some 
of the finest green fruit in tissue paper 
(beg orange wrappings) and store in 
shallow dry goods boxes in a cool, dry 
place. The fruit will ripen beautifully. 

Hoe Brussels sprouts, cabbages, and 
cauliflower deeply and break off the 
lower leaves of the sprouts when the 
little heads begin to form. The cabbage 


| worm is now in evidence on all of the 
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cab family. Sprinkle frequently with 
salt when the heads are moist. Septem- 
ber isn’t too late for a bit of planting. 
Spinach for early winter and — may 
be sown. Pet it as much as possible by 
watering and cultivating, to hurry it 
along. Protect the plants later with a 
light mulch. Lettuce seedlings may still 
be transplanted into the open, and in case 
of a mild fall, lettuce can be enjoyed until 
very late, as it becomes gradually ac- 
climatized until it can bear hard frosts. 
Curly endive also bears frost well; I 
often cover a part of the row nights, and 
in this way use this delicious ornamental 
salad green until into December. 

It is well to spray oecasionally, to dis- 
courage blights and fungous growths that 
might otherwise live over winter; and 
we cannot advocate too strongly the 
purifying fall garden fires, into which 
should be thrown weeds, and anythin 
of a suspicious nature as to blights an 
pests. The compost heap may be en- 
riched by innocent leaves and easily de- 
caying garden debris like tomato plants, 
corn husks, peapods, beet and carrot 
tops, and the like, but burn corn stalks, 
weeds, moldy or affected bean vines. 
By the way, if bean plants mold near the 
ground your soil is probably sour; plan 
to lime it next year. 

I am “New England” enough to greatly 
dislike avoidable waste! Fall is the time 
of luxuriant and overflowing harvest and 
its enjoyment. ‘Don’t let us be wasteful 
of Nature’s bounty! Use vegetables and 
fruit freely on the table; their season will 
soon be over. The garden should be 
planned and planted to be now furnishing 
an abundance of small tender vegetables 
—the last plantings of tiny string beans, 
baby carrots and beets. Use them freely, 
give away or sell the surplus, and, if pos- 
sible, can enough to fill your closet for 
winter use. Small vegetables of this kind 
are most delicious canned; also young, 
tender corn. Early apples may be made 
into applesauce and canned, furnishing a 

roduct that cannot be distinguished 
rom the fresh sauce—if done right! One 
can’t have too many tomatoes for canning 
plain, or for making my own pet specialty 
of canned puree (or soup). Ripe sweet 
peppers are a delicious “extra” for winter, 
canned in a thin sirup of sugar and vine- 
gar. All sorts of splendid chilis, picallillis, 
and piquant sauces may be e of sur- 
plus ripe and green tomatoes, peppers, 
onions, celery, and the like. 

The more delicate varieties of ras 
berries are helped to winter successfully 
by bending the tops and covering with a 
spadeful or two of earth. Extra plants 
may be rooted in the same way. Gocke- 
berry branches may be pinned down and 
will quickly root to furnish more plants. 
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Douglas rir... 
~ builds better homes 


UILD your wood home of Douglas Fir from America’s greatest 
forest. Get —— beauty, durability and comfort at a reason- 
able price. D: ir wears well, resists weathering, insulates against 
hint and ond, Welds nails, takes paint and stain and is not apt to 


shrink, swell or warp. 
For framing and sheathing, the strength and durability of Douglas 
Fir make your home oy ces and long lived. 


For exteriors, the illustration shows some of the many uses of 
Douglas Fir — doorways, ‘siding, columns, shutters, cornices, trim, 
gutters, sash and frames. 

Inside your home, use Douglas Fir trim, doors, paneling, floors 
and cabinet work. No wood excels Douglas Fir in beauty of grain or 
suitability for novel decorative treatments. 


Your architect will be mates 5 0 Cpt samp ag Faris 
al um 


tractor can get it quickly your local yards. Douglas Fir © 
has iatlan tide distribution and is available in every important 
lumber market. 


AMERICA’S PERMANENT 
LUMBER SUPPLY 


Douglas Fir 
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Mail the coupon or a postcard for the new, F ipirteditnnaniditipaindes 





illustrated booklet,“ Durable Douglas Fir— | 5560 STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, U. 5. A. 
America’s Permanent Lumber .” This | Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “ 
booklet contains interesting, ic in- Douglas Fir — + Permanent Lumber 
formation about lumber that every we 1 nh. ee 
your free copy. j Street 


Address West Coast LumBgR Burzgau | Place 
5560 Stuart Building, Seattle, U.S. A. 


Important West Coast Woods 


DOUGLAS FIR . WEST COAST HEMLOCK , WESTERN RED CEDAR . SITKA SPRUCE 


Durable 
Supply 
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‘Pleasure and Profit with Hens 
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EDWIN C. POWELL 


EVEN dollars profit per hen was 
what I made two years ago from my 
backyard flock of eighteen Black 

Wyandottes. It cost approximately $135 
for feed and supplies. We took in this 
amount in cash from eggs and poultry 
sold, and the value of those eaten amount- 
ed to practically the same sum. The 
average of the flock was 203 eggs per hen. 
Only ruling market prices were obtained 
for the product, no setting 
eggs or breeding stock being 
sold. I placed the same value 
on eggs used as on eggs sold, 
but on poultry eaten I used 
a figure about mid-way be- 
tween wholesale and retail 

rices. For instance, I al- 
owed a credit of forty cents 
a pound for capons eaten, 
altho the retail price was 
fifty cents for capons of simi- 
lar quality. 

For the year beginning 
October 31, 1924, we in- 
creased the flock totwenty-six 
hens—eight yearlings and 
eighteen pullets. These were 
reduced gradually during the 
summer and fall to twelve 
hens, and sixteen pullets 
were kept to make the flock 
for the coming year. These 

ill soon be reduced to 
twenty-five as that is the 
limit we have set for our 
flock. During the year they averaged 167 .2 
eggs. The eggs, feed and supplies cost 
$213.79. We sold eggs and poultry for 
$175.60, used $91.17 worth and had stock 
on hand worth $79.75, which left abalance 


of $132.73 to pay for our labor and profit. 
When we bought our 1%-acre place 


three years ago there was on it an old 
barn with an ell used for the poultry. 
During the following summer I tore down 
the barn and built a garage and near by a 
poultry house 8x12 feet, 5 feet high in the 
rear, 7 feet in front, with a double pitch 
roof. I put in a foundation of concrete 
blocks two blocks high, so laid that the 
top of the 2x4 inch sill was ten inches 
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above the ground level. After laying the 
foundation I covered the ground with 
one-ply roofing paper to keep the mois- 
ture from coming up, then filled in with 
earth to within three inches of the top of 
the sill and laid a concrete floor three 
inches thick. I use plenty of straw for 
litter and it is always bone dry. 

The best of the boards and 2x4’s from 
the old barn were used and the only new 








The poultry house is 8x12 and provides room for 25 Black Wyandottes 


lumber purchased was for the sills and 
rafters. The roof was covered with three- 
ply roll roofing and the sides with strip 
shingles which were put on as much for 
appearance as to make the building warm 
and waterproof. 

There is a good overhang to the eaves 
which adds to the looks of the house and 
helps to keep out the rain. A large part of 
the front was left open but covered with 
inch-mesh wire netting. As the ther- 
mometer seldom goes below 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit, we have not found it neces- 
sary to use either windows or curtains. 
At the rear of the house just below the 
plate I made an opening six inches wide 
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The attractive poudry yard at left belongs to 
Walter H. Bergmann of Louisville, Kentucky 


for ventilation in summer. When the 
cool nights come in October this is closed 
with a board. 

The interior arrangements are simple: 
Two roosts with a tight platform beneath 
them. A row of nests under the platform 
which are seldom used as the hens prefer 
to lay in the nests made of orange boxes 
which are placed on each side of the house. 
Hoppers for dry mash, grit, and oyster 
shell and a gallon drinking fountain are 
hung on the side walls. 

The hens have access at all times to the 
dry mash, and the scratch grain is so ap- 
portioned that they consume about equal 
quantities of grain and mash. ‘One-fourth 
the daily ration of scratch grain is fed in 
the morning, one-fourth at noon and one- 
half at night. Green feed is supplied 
daily in the form of lawn clippings, refuse 
vegetables, cabbages in late fall and early 
winter, and sprouted oats during late 
winter and early spring. 

Our neighbors think we had phenome- 
nal success in raising chickens. The 
secret is healthy, vigorous stock, early 
hatching (April), regular and suitable 
care and attention. Two hens are set at 
one time and when they hatch the chicks 
are given to one. I made brood coops 
from the lumber in large packing cases. 
They are 244 feet square, 2 feet high in 
the rear and 2% feet in front and roofed 
with one-ply roofing. They also have re- 
movable tight wooden bottoms which per- 
mit of easy cleaning. For each coop I 
made a sectional yard of 1x2 inch pieces 
for the frame work which was covered 
with inch-mesh wire netting. The sides 
are 6 feet long, and the end, 3 feet. It is 
attached to the coop with 
heavy hooks and eyes. A 
wire-covered frame laid on 
loosely covers the top. 

The coop allows ample 
room for the hen so that 
she does not trample the 
chicks. The yard keeps the 
chicks from straying and 
protects them from cats 
and dogs which are the 
bane of the suburban poul- 
try keeper. 

Each morning before 
feeding I pull the coop and 
yard onto fresh grass. In 
this way a few rods of grass 
supply clean runs and green 
food until the chicks are put 
together in a small yard in 
late June. Their food for 
the first two or three days 
consists of hard-boiled eggs 
run thru the meat grinder, 
shells and all, mixed with 
bread crumbs. Some com- 
mercial chick food is added after the 
second day and in a few days the egg and 
bread crumbs ‘are omitted. Dry mash is 
given them twice a day after the first 
week and after they are three months old 
they have free access to it: .For the 
first two months they are fed five times 
a day—after that three tizies. 

In three years I have lost only six chicks 
—two each year—and these from injuries 
such as being stepped on by the hen the 
firstday. 

I.raise from 40 to 60 a year. A few of 
the cockerels are caponized and furnish 
us the best of dressed poultry during the 
winter and early spring months. 
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It Pays to Cull Hens 
I AM going to tell a little experience I 
had with culling and feeding 111 single 
comb white leghorn pullets. They were 
culled and put in three pens in the fall 
and those in pens 2 and 3 disposed of in 
early spring. 
Nearly every one knows when a 
producing hen is in a laying condition 
she is wide between the pelvic bones which 


are thin and straight, and has a good dis- | 


tance from the pelvic bones to the back 
point of the keel bone. 

I selected all pullets that were three 
fingers wide between the pelvic bones and 
put those chickens in pen one. There 
were 33 nice pullets in this pen. All of 
the pullets that were only two fingers 
wide between the pelvic bones were put 
in pen two. There were 60 pullets in this 
pen. In pen three I put all the pullets 
that were one finger wide between pelvic 
bones. I had twelve pullets in this pen. 

The daily average of eggs from pen 
number one was 21 to 22 eggs a day for 
the 33 pullets. Pen number two which 
contained 60 pullets averaged 21 to 22 
eggs a day. Pen number three of 12 
pullets averaged one to three eggs a week. 

All three pens received the same feed 
and attention. My eggs cost me twenty- 
three cents. a dozen but on the markets 
they were selling for sixty cents a dozen 
during the winter months. I know from 
experience it pays to cull the pullets close. 
—W., E. M., Michigan. 





The Scaly Leg Hen 

A SCALY gg will break no produc- 

tion records. She is handicapped in 

that health and happiness have been 

taken from her. Yet thousands of poultry 

raisers neglect’to help her when she 
becomes infested. 

It is a minute mite that is the cause of 


the contagious disease which affects the | 


legs of the fowl. The mite bores down 
deep under the scales of the foot and le 

and if left untreated will go deeper an 

deeper until bone is reached. After they 
become numerous enough, irritation is’ 
set up which leads to the multiplication 
of cells and in turn forces the scales out 
causing the characteristic appearance. As 
the disease progresses with the rapid in- 


crease in numbers lameness is a common | 


result and sometimes loss of some of the 
toes in extreme cases. 

If the disease is far advanced the legs 
of the affected birds should be soaked in 
warm, soapy water and be thoroly cleaned 
of the loose scales, crusts, and mites by 
the use of a brush. After the crusts have 
been removed almost anything will do 
away with them. Remember the mites 
are deep under the scales and these must 
be first removed before you can success- 
fully apply a remedy. Any penetrating 
oil ‘tnay be used. Oil of caraway is excel- 
lent for this purpose in that it is very 
penetrating and is not nearly as irritating 
as many other treatments. An effective 
treatment is one part of oil of caraway to 
four parts of lard. Plain kerosene is effec- 
tive anid commonly used, but has the 
danger of getting on the thighs while the 
hen is at roost, thereby causing inflamma- 
tion, Probably better than the straight 
use of kerosene would be to mix it with 
equal parts of sweet oil and apply this 
with a brush. Sulphur and vaseline, one 
part to four, used as an ointment ‘is 
effective.—A. A, D., Wistoi i ° ; 
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SAVES A LOAD. OF COAL A YEAR’ 












A nice,warm new 
overcoat for Dad. 




















Pretty new clothes for 
your youngsters, 


What can you bu 
with a load of coal ? 


of all the worth while things 

you could buy for your family and 

home with the “coal money” a Mueller 

Double Radiator Furnace saves. It uses 

a load of coal less a year—- yet produces 
just as much or more heat. 


The “Mueller Zone of Extra Heating 
Capacity” is responsible for this remark- 
able fuel economy. Due to this exclusive 
feature, the self-cleaning Mueller Dou- 
ble Radiator Furnace has nearly twice 
as much direct heating surface ar other 
furnaces of equal grate area. It i: this 
heating surface t transmits all the 
heat from the fuel you burn—and makes 
possible the saving on your coal bill. 
Phe Siri tetp me eset ot 
the icular needs of each home. Mail the coupon 
we will send you his name and descriptive literature. 
L.J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Dept. A Milwaukee, Wis. 
Heating Systems of All Types 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Cintegge. *Detroit, *St. Louis, *St. Paul, *Minneapolis, 
*Ft. Collins, Colo., *Salt Lake City, *Seattie. 


*Complete Stock — also carried at Boston and 
Baltimore 

















your family. 




















A month's food bills for the 
average family. 








e-MUELLER Zone of 
Extra Heating Capacity 


mn ee A et 
circular radiators, giving up every heat value 
before reaching the chimney. 


MUELLER 


*TONS OF COAL CHER 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO., Dept.A, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without obligation, send me name of nearest Mueller dealer 
and free literature describing the heating plants checked: 
f Double + emcee semen § let aes Sete 
Furn (Conv System 
( ) Furnacette (Cabinet Heated 
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Why \ 


America’s 
Favorite 
Curtain Rod is 


Ktidseh il 


1 ‘Hl Nil 


\ Aue 


Y20 tears , 
Quality and 
Guaranteed 
he 


During the past 20 years, Kirsch, the 
original flat curtain rod, has become “The 
National Standard.”’ Over 35,000 dealers sell 
them. Kirsch service is in practically every 


cicy and town. 


Invisibly Reinforced 
by doubling-in the edges. 
(See Fig. 2.) Strong and 
rigid, yet graceful and 
artistic. 


Beautifully Finished 
Only Kirsch Rods have 
the patented StippleTone 
design which adds 
strength and provides an 


ideal surface for a lasting 
ces finish. (See Fig. 
2. 


Fill EVERY Need— 
Kirsch Rods take care of 
any and every possible 
window and door draping 
need. The Kirsch line is 
exceedingly simple and 
complete in every detail. 


““Snug- Fit” Brackets 
—Kirsch Rods tilt into 
place on strong one-piece 
brackets and stay there 


securely until removed by the 
same easy tilt. (See Fig. 1.) 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Producers of Flat Curtain Rods 
229 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A, 


Write for Valuable Books 


The latest Kirsch Rod and Window 
Draping Book showing draping ideas 
for every room and every kind of win- 
dow in connection with extension curtain rods 
will be mailed to you on receipt of 5 cents.We 
also publish “Distinctive Draping’’ devoted to 
more elaborate hangings and cut-to-measure 
rods with or without draw cord equipment. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
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You can easi- 
ly identify the 
genuine the 
name “‘Kirsch” 
on rod. “There 
is no substitute 
for Kirsch 
Quali ty an d 


Service. 
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So This Is Colonial! 


Continued from page 15 


collection. You will also see painted 
chairs like the one reproduced here— 
black with Fons and colored designs. In 
one of the lvania rooms there is a 
charming hope-chest, dated 1773, which 
is painted in a curious and delightful 
pattern. 

After all, what we so glibly 
“Colonial” is more a matter of spire Fo 
of cut-and-dried, pigeon-holed types. It is 
well to round out our conception of the 
period after which so much of our po 
architecture and decoration is modeled. 
It is well, too, to take advan of the 
latitude which this period allows us. 
Colonial “period” decoration need never 
become monotonous, if everyone ac- 
quaints himself with the variety that is 
possible. 

Too many of us are like the woman who 
refused to consider the Colonial t 
house an architect proposed, because s 
associated all Colonial architecture with 
the stately and exceptionally beautiful 
Mount Vernon. She could not believe 
that a small home could be designed in 
pure Colonial style! 

Present day interest in Colonial life and 
decoration is a healthy manifestation of 
our country’s growth. When the people 
of a nation begin to reverence its tradi- 
tions they are getting on. It is well to re- 
member, however, that the Colonial 
spirit was not a convention. Many peri- 
ods suffer innumerable insults in the way 
of so-called “reproductions” of them; the 
Colonial era, on the contrary, has ‘suf- 
fered from too rigid conception of its 
tastes and BAe. - 


Enchanted Windows for 


Your Dream Home 

Continued from page 7 
casement heavily buttered air-tight in 
putty, any able mechanic can push the 
window into its prepared opening and 
fix it there. If the openings are masonry 
or metal, mastic is used instead of ordi- 
nary putty. 

In setting casements, one rule assures 
success: Keep the sash tightly latched 
until it has to be opened; then, after the 
frame is set, prove the correct setting 
thru the sash’s free swinging. 

Glazing of casements, especially with 
leaded sheets, is a job for the expert 
glazier. The ‘selection and the arrange- 
ment of the glass are matters of personal 
taste. Some prefer flawless panes of the 
best quality glass, all set in perfectly 
perpendicular and horizontal planes. On 
the other hand, especially for leaded 
sheets, many choose inferior glass (often 
with waves and air bubbles) and inter- 
sperse the clear lights with a random 
mix of cathedral glass in pale tints—even 
= a few panes purposely set a bit 

wry. There may be a pane or so most 
pate cracked diagonally and mended 
with an extra leaden came; or again it 
is an odd piece of crown glass with its 
bulging knob of a “bull's eye”; and so on 
ad infinitum. The cathedral tints are so 
unobtrusive as to remain practically un- 
pee ag until, at a casual angle in the 
light, "the glazed openin ae 

dealy on a pleasing touch of li 
For glazing metal casements collmity 
putty will not do; use special “steel 
Le ax A . B apd and let it dry before 
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consequently provision should be made 
for them when the house is built. Since 
standard casements open outward, inside 
screens must be . There are side- 
hung types; screens in sections which slide 
past each other on vertical or horizontal 
tracks; and roller screens which, when 
not required, hide away in the head of 
the window. Of course the cloth must be 
copper (or other rust-proof metal). 

Screen frames of metal are cheaper in 
the long run than those of wood; then, 
thru their slenderness, they harmonize 
perfectly with the grace of the casements. 

Now that windows are seen, they are 
far more frequently kept visible in their 
entirety—at least in silhouette. If the 
light of day must be tempered, this is 
accomplished by draperies. 

There is a service side of casements well 
worthy of consideration. With cleaner 
hinges where necessary, every pane of 
glass can be washed from within the house 





Showing detail of steel casement 


A—Steel lintel supporting masonry over window. 
B—Steel frame of casement. 
C—Opening sash of casement. 


D—Steel muntin bars—divide casement area 
into panes. 


E—Wood furring strip. 

F—Wood trim—provision for screens 
G—wWood stool. 

H—Sill of bricks on edge 


and without leaning out of the windows. 
Ventilation without strong drafts may be 
had thru the top-hung transom or by 
means of the casement’s double-point 
handle. On a hot night, the wind blowing 
past but not in thru the window may be 
deflected inward by a partially opened 
casement set like a sail to catch the 
breeze. Conversely, the same e ient 
may be utilized to get fresh air and yet to 
keep out rain-laden or wintry blasts. 

ime and the elements leave small 
mark on steel casements; they last at 
least as long as the house. 

Yet, all in all, it is the subtle charm of 
the casement! {ts appeal may lie in the 
fine balance between the nicel propor- 
tioned panes and the slenderly built steel 
members. Or it may be symbolized free- 
dom as clearly expressed from within b 
the unrestricted opening, by the sas 
a fresh air and bright sun- 
shine. re’s a varied charm for the 
dweller—and even a friendly gesture to 
the casually passing wayfarer. 
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Residence of 
Dr H. M. Kingery, 
Denver, Cole. 
Architect, 
Huntington Co 





THE home 

equipped with 
Fenestra Case- 
ments usually 
will have Fenes- 
tra Basement 
Windows, too. 
These better steel 
windows admit 
80 per cent more 
light than wood 
windows of the 
same size 


They afford 
better control of 
ventilation; are 


non- e, 
and last as long 
as the building. 
Four standard 
sizes stocked by 
your local dealer 


At the new 
low prices their 
use is an abso- 
lute economy. 











| ae all their beauty, all their charm 
—Fenestra Casement Windows cost 


little of any more than ordinary windows 


Their small panes reflect an air of cordiality— 
a friendly sparkle that lifts these modern windows 
out of the commonplace. They reach out for days 
of sunshine— invite them in. 


And it’s no effort to open them, for being made 
of steel, they never warp nor stick. They close 
tightly always. They're surprisingly easy to wash. 
Screens inside protect your draperies. 


The home you've planned will be even more 
enjoyable than you expect it to be if you de- 
pend upon Fenestra to make every room light 
and airy. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2244 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories at Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., 
and Toronto, Ont., Canada 


fenestra 


yrhomes and apartments 
schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 
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Year After Year 
A Greater Magazine 


The other day we stacked eighteen issues of Better Homes and 
Gardens on a desk. In one stack were the twelve issues for 
the entire year of 1923. In the other stack were the issues for © 
the first six months of 1926. 


And the two stacks were even. 


Greater In Volume 


The artist’s sketch of these two stacks is really a picture of the 
remarkable development of Better Homes and Gardens. Every 
month the number of pages increases over the same issue for 
the year preceding. Year by year Better Homes and Gardens 
becomes a greater magazine. 


Greater In Circulation 


Side by side with the growth in volume and contents, is an 
equally remarkable growth in circulation. For four years the 
number of readers has been climbing steadily. 150,000 at first, 
then up past 200, 300 and 400,000, past the half million mark— 
then up to 700,000. And at the present rate of increase the 
circulation will be well over 850,000 by the end of the year. 


The growth of Better Homes and Gardens has been a feature 
of the magazine field during the last five years. To people 
not familiar with Better Homes and Gardens, this growth has 
seemed almost miraculous. But you men and women who 
know Better Homes and Gardens understand the real reason. 
T. C. Morehouse, Jr., of Bloomington, Illinois, noticed it the 
first time he picked up the magazine. We quote in part from 
his letter of March 17, 1926: 


“Acting on impulse, I bought a eopy of your March issue last 
night. My reaction is to inclose a dollar for two years’ sub- 
scription. Your magazine is outstanding in the helpfulness of 
its articles. For example, the information contained in this 
March issue is going to save me $20.00 in building my garden 
pool and trellis. I can’t understand your low subscription rates.” 


Greater In Value 


There is the reason, a double one. First, that the suggestions 
made by Better Homes and Gardens are always useful, not 
dreams of future grandeur, but helpful, practical ideas that can 
be applied to the homes of today. Second, that the cost of a 
subscription is so low that it can hardly be compared with the 
actual value of reading Better Homes and Gardens. 


Gi HOMES 
and GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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_ Staining and Varnishing of 
Woodwork and Floors 


Continued from page 18 


rubbing with the grain. The scratches 
will show if rubbed across the grain. 

As to brushes, a regular floor brush 
with stiff bristles is suitable for floor work. 
Either a round (or oval) or a flat brush is 
satisfactory, some painters preferring one 
and some the other. It is generally con- 
| sidered, however, that the best floorwork 
ean be done with a round brush, as it 
carries more varnish, and permits a good 
firm stroke that will flow out a uniform, 
even coat with minimum tendency to skip 
places from a too scant brushful. For 
woodwork and other fine finishing, where 
the heavier bodied fine interior finishing 
varnishes are used, a stiff bristle brush 
should never be used. A soft fitch or 
Russian oxhair brush is the best, a two- 
inch flat brush being well adapted for the 
average interior finishing, altho experi- 
enced painters sometimes like to use a 
larger brush. 





Specifications for Finishing Interior 
oodwork 


To produce a stained and varnished 
finish on new woodwork (high class work) 

First—Apply coat of stain of the desired 
shade. 

Second—If open grain wood, apply 
| coat of paste filler and wipe off clean, 
allow to dry for forty-eight hours and 
sand smooth with No. 00 sandpaper. 

Third—Apply a thin coat of pure 
shellac (white or orange, according to 
desired effect). When dry sand very 
lightly, so as not to cut thru the film. 
(Shellac coat may be omitted where oil 
stain is used.) 

Fourth—Apply one or two coats (pre- 
| ferably two coats of good interior finish- 
| ing varnish). Allow forty-eight hours for 

drying between coats and sanding first 

coat lightly. 


Stained and Waxed Finish 


} | The same specifications shall be fol- 


lowed as for a stained and varnished 
finish, except that two coats of prepared 
wax shall be used instead of the two 
finishing coats of varnish; surplus wax 
| being wiped off, and the surface brought 
to a high, hard polish by brisk rubbing. 


Natural Varnished Finish 


The same specifications shall be fol- 
lowed thruout as for a stained and var- 
_ nished finish except that the stain coat 
and shellac sealing coat shall be omitted, 
nd only “transparent” or “natural” 


wood filler be used. 
Producing a Rubbed Effect 


For producing a rubbed finish, pow- 
dered pumice stone and oil is used. The 
oil may be regular rubbing oil such as 
supplied by any good paint or hardware 
| store, or any good sewing machine oil. 

The powdered pumice stone is placed in 

an open dish. The rubbing is done by 
| taking a piece of regular rubbing felt or 

a soft cloth folded into a pad, moistening 
| it with the oil, and dipping it into the 

powdered pumice. About six or eight 
| light strokes over a surface are usually 
| sufficient. Too heavy a pressure will cut 
clear thru the film. Rubbing should al- 

ways be with the grain, and in doing a 

large panel it is always best to do the 
entire length with one stroke. 
A dull rubbed effect without rubbing 
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may be obtained thru the use of so-called 
flat or dull varnish. While such a finish 
never fully equals the full beauty of a 
hand-rubbed job, nevertheless if high 
grade materials are used, and the finish 
properly built up, it will be truly beauti- 
ful; and. have the greatest durability. In 
producing this effect, the finish should be 
built up as follows: 

First—Apply coat of stain of the de- 
sired shade. 

Second—If open grain wood, apply 
coat of paste filler and wipe off clean, 
allow to dry for forty-eight hours and 
sand smooth with No. 00 sandpaper. 

Third—Apply a thin coat of pure 
shellac (white or orange, according to 
desired effect). When dry sand very 
lightly, so as not to cut thru the film. 
(Shellac coat may be omitted where oil 
stain is used.) 

Fourth—Apply one or two coats (pre- 
ferably two coats of good interior finish- 
ing varnish). Allow forty-eight hours for 
drying between coats and sanding first 
coat lightly. 


Exterior Finish 


The specifications for exterior finishing | 


of front doors, ete., in stained and var- 
nished or natural varnished effects are the 
same as for interior finishing in the same 
effects, except that spar varnish should 
be used instead of interior finishing 
varnish, and where stain is used oil stain 
is always to be preferred over other types. 
Floor Finishing 

Floor finishing may be _ generally 
classified as follows: the varnished floor; 
the shellacked floor; the waxed floor (also 
the painted floor for soft wood and cer- 
tain effects around rugs.) 

For a varnished finish on new floors, 
open grain woods, first apply a coat of 
paste filler—for a natural finish using 
“clear” or “natural’’ filler—and for a 
stained finish, filler of the desired color. 
Wipe off clean. Allow to dry for forty- 
eight hours, and sand smooth with No. 4 
sandpaper. 

On close grain woods, the filler is 
omitted and one coat of stain in the de- 
sired color applied instead—oil stain 
being preferable, as a sealing coat of 
shellac is not necessary over oil stains, 
and the use of shellac under varnish 
finishing coats is not so desirable for 
floor work. 

Three coats of good floor varnish 
should then be applied, reducing the first 
coat slightly with pure turpentine, and 
sanding all except the final coat. 


The Shellacked Floor 


All specifications shall be the same as 
for the varnished floor, except that shellac 
shall be used instead of varnish. For 
high elass work pure shellac should be 
used rather than shellac compounds. 


The Waxed Finish 


For a waxed finish, the same specifica- 
tions as for a shellacked floor in either 
natural or stained effect shall be followed, 
except that only one or preferably two 








coats of shellac shall be applied, followed | 


by two coats of prepared wax, both coats 
being polished with a weighted floor 
brush, or cloth pads to the desired finish. 


The Painted Finish 


On new, soft wood floors, three coats | 
of high grade floor paint shall be applied, | 


the first coat being thinned with pure 
turpentine as indicated in the directions. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


from an old house 


These two books will tell you how. Send for them 


—now |! 


They will tell you how, at modest cost, to give 
your home*new beauty, increased property value, 
greater warmth in winter, coolness in summer, fire- 
safety, and eliminate painting once and for all. 


Both books are richly illustrated with photographs 
and drawings of interesting homes, many of them 
in full color. Pages of facts, ideas, suggestions that 
will help you to transform an old frame house into 
a stucco home of colorful charm and _ lasting 
durability. 


These books are offered to you for far less than 
cost—only 10 cents for both. Please order by cou- 
pon below. Clip it now. 


O%e BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
C}e BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
ws 


ANGELES 





THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
114 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps or wrapped coin) for which please 
send me your mew de luxe booklet,‘“The Renaissance of Colored 
Stucco,” and “Beautiful New Homes From Old Houses.” 
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‘How to make a new home 
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Good-Looking, Yes... 
and Comfortable, T oo! | 


s Luxart upholstered chairs and davenports have been 
tha more a ordinarily comfortable. Any chair, any 
davenport—each is luxuriously restful. 

“Comfort” is a watchword in Luxart construction. Comfort is suc- 
cessfully built into every piece without sacrificing any of the von 
lines and sturdy construction features that make this furniture wear so w 

Suite No. 3275 and occasional chair No. 4056 (at right) are illustrated 


above. The gracefully modeled solid mahogany frames are finished ina 
rich, antique brown; de coverings are carefully chosen for harmonizing 


tones and beauty of pattern. 
Write for name of nearest Luxart dealer. 


BUFFALO LOUNGE CO., 565 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Makers of Comfortable Upholstered Furniture 








New, 


Big new im- e¢ 
provement 

in Colonial Fire- 
place Damper re- 
cognized for over 
twenty years with- 
out a rival. 


Colonial Damper 


Insures right construction of the Fireplace Throat 
—the vit pa ." No smoking. No key to mar the 
face of the place. The new Lever aren Operat- 
ing Device (patents applied for) works — in any 
position in any design or construction fireplace. 
Build your fireplace with a Colonial Head and our 
FREE plans,then you won't go wrong. Complete fire- 
places, mantles, grates, andirons, hoods, screens, etc. 

















(Catalog of fireplace designs or catalog of complete fire- 
epg gy BE fy Ay 
rating Dorie Bivie G) or blue print showing aagnd 441 Map SO if 7ENU 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY | | MORE PERFECT PEONIES— 
4628 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Ill. roductory collection of 8 fine named ies for 


Special int; 

$2.50 or 15 for $5.00. 1 root of Sarah Bern it free with 
the $5.00 collection. Fresh peony seed saved from choicest 
We carry no advertisements from firm we can- named varieties,50c and $1.00 per 100. Send forcatalogue 


not recommend to you as being worthy of your W.L.GUMM,Peony Specialist 
confidence and patronage at all times. REMINGTON, INDIANA 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 10 


suggestion the Republicans took heart 
and the tension eased a bit for them. 

All these things I saw from the front 
door of my father’s store. I remember 
that he “kept open” late that night, 
altho there was little trading done. Most 
people were in town to do other business. 
Just as dusk was settling down, my father 
took a money sack, emptied the wooden 
cash-drawers into it and led me by the 
hand outside the front door. I remember 
he held me in his arms as he locked the 
old door with its ponderous key, carried 
fon So ae 0 20 ORR bees see 
National Bank, and pounded on the door 
to attract the attention of the cashier who 
was still posting accounts by lamp-light. 

Then we went across the street to the 
court house lawn where a large crowd 
had gathered before a speaker’s stand, 
— in bunting and even now graced 
by local dignitaries who had not gone to 
the train. Even as we arrived, a shout 
went up down the street as the liveryman 
came in sight driving his open carriage, 
the colts prancing in the confusion and 
a gathering rabble swarming around. 

‘Bryan! Bryan! Bryan!” The shout 
welled up from a thousand excited 
throats. I saw a handsome man, clean- 
shaven, smiling, gracious—his eyes gleam- 
ing and his black hair curling in graceful 
ringlets behind his ears. He was clear! 
pleased. And so was most of the crowd. 

Soon the lamp was lighted, the prelimi- 
naries were over and the great “Boy 
Orator of the Platte’’ was standing behind 
the rude pine table, charming all with the 
beauty of his voice and figure. I remem- 
ber that my father held me aloft on his 
shoulder thruout that autumn evening 
that I might see what was going on. All 
I remember was the music of that voice, 
the enthusiasm of the crowd, and that 
now and then the speaker moved outside 
that pitiful little circle of light. Once or 
twice, he seized the oil lamp and held it 
aloft above his head as he peered out into 
the throng, and to give emphasis to his 
point. 


I THOUGHT of those exciting days as 
I left the station at Canton, Ohio, and 
made my way to the home of William 
McKinley. At the same time that Bryan 
was treating the country to the most 
strenuous canvass it had yet witnessed, 
this little city was the mecca of tens of 
thousands of Republicans who flocked to 
the modest house to pay homage to their 
chieftain. 

But all is past now, forgotten in the 
harried affairs of the day. A large school 
across the street disgorges hundreds of 
children into the street as one stands on 
the corner and speculates on the past. To 
the rear of the McKinley home, a hospital 
crowds in insinuating fashion and the old 
home has been taken over to serve as a 
sort of overflow for the domicile of pain. 
Indeed, this is not altogether unfitting for 
it was no stranger to pain and suffering, 
even in those days when the attention of 
the whole wortd * was directed to it by 
the burning light of fame. 

The traffic officer at the corner, guard- 
ian of the lives and limbs of the children, 
beeomes interested in you, as you peer 
into the lens of your camera and seek to 
adjust it against the rushing traffic. 

‘Another picture of the old house, eh?” 
He grins a little sadly and waves by a 
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chattering little coupe, not unknown even 
in Detroit. ‘Well, they used to come in 
trainloads and line the curbs, but now’’— 
and he took off his cap and mopped his 
ruddy brow—“now, they seem to forget 


us! Me and the old house!” «And he | 


chuckled. 

He talks of William McKinley, his 
voice freighted with love and affection. 
“A great and a good man!” “The best 
man that ever sat in the White House!”’ 
“The greatest president of them all!” 
“The best-hearted friend and neighbor a 
poor man ever had!” “The best husband 
that Washington ever saw!”’ These and 
other characterizations come to mind out 
of the memory of that interview on the 
street corner. As I watched his tender 
solicitude for the school children, as I 
saw his good-humored warnings admin- 
istered to traffic violators, it seemed to 
me that he had absorbed something of the 
love and sense of duty which ever ani- 
mated the man he admired so much. 


Os turns away from the house, sorry | 
that it has escaped the nation and the 


State of Ohio as a real shrine of true 
manhood. One regrets that the furniture 
of the McKinleys has been scattered to 
the winds and all that remains to the 
public is the bare walls and that famous 
front porch. The house might well carry 
on in these days of indifferent family life, 
in these days when many thoughtless 
folks are ee « askance at the common 
duties of family life, for here was given 
the country the most sublime example of 
real devotion to family, and the responsi- 
bilities of family life, that it has ever seen 
in high places. 

I trust the quarter of a century that has 
elapsed since William McKinley was shot, 
in September of 1901,. has not entirely 
pe i that example from mind. For the 
benefit of the 4-4 x generation’which 
has since come on I want to recount it 
again, and give what humble tribute I can 
to the matchless love and devotion which 
the man was never too busy to pay to his 
invalid wife. 

Mrs. McKinley, after the birth of her 
second daughter, was left an invalid and 
subject to fainting spells. Thru Jong years 
her health hung on a slender th and 
it need not be added that she was a source 
of constant worry and concern. Yet— 
strong man that he was, however much 
his political star was on the ascendancy, 
however much the temptation might have 
been to surrender her care to other hands 
that he might be free to pursue the call of 
ambition to the uttermost—he never 
hesitated or wavered in his duty to her. 
He was at her side almost constantly. She 
was not relegated to the background, or 
kept out of sight. Her weakness was not 
a a pretext that he might elude his 

uty. 

Nor was it just from sense of duty that 
he gave so much of himself. I would not 


thus wrong the t love and heart of | 


the man. It was his natural way, but the 
normal expression of his great tender-love 
for her and of his great heart and nature. 
To have done anything else would not 
have been McKinley’s way. His gentle- 
ness was a quality which instantly struck 
and as quickly charmed all who came into 
his presence. He was almost feminine in 
his temperament and in his manner, due 
to his long association with his wife. 
Many strong men mistook it for weak- 
ness, for lack of backbone—as so-called 
“strong men” have been disposed from 
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paint or paper over it without shellac- 
ing. The patch will not “spot through.” 


You can do such a perfect job that 
the wall looks as good as new, and the 
patch is as lasting as the wall itself. 
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the beginning of time to mistake gentle- 
ness and meekness for something con- 
temptible. And the country at large often 
felt the same way about it; the popular 
conception of McKinley as potters’ clay 
in the hands of Mark Hensai seemed to 
lend encouragement to this view. 

Those who fell into this error reckoned 
without their host. Even Roosevelt was 
once guilty of saying: ‘McKinley has a 
chocolate-eclair backbone!” an utterance 
which he retracted within a few minutes 
for he happened to express it in the pres- 
ence of a man who knew more about the 
subject than Roosevelt did. Not long 
ago I asked this question of a gentleman 
who was long associated with President 
McKinley in a confidential capacity, 
“What was in your judgment, the out- 
standing characteristic of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley?” And he answered without a 
moment’s hesitation: “It may sound 
strange to you, but it was his courage. He 
was indeed a most courageous man. 
Some people, you know, thought that he 
lacked courage because of his gentleness 
of manner, but that was due to his long 
years of care for his invalid wife.” 

Indeed, no better public example of the 
man’s courage need be cited than his last 
speech, that delivered at Buffalo the day 
before he was shot. In this speech he 
struck out boldly in marked departure 
from his well-known tariff views when 
he suggested that if our tariff should be 
found to restrict the development of our 
foreign trade, it should be used to extend 
rather than to impair American com- 
mercial supremacy. 


£ was a handsome men and of natural 

dignity. Men were quietly attracted 
to him and rendered loyal service to him 
thrulong years because they loved him and 
because they had confidence in him. Yet 
it is doubtful whether he ever appealed 
to the masses in the sense that Bryan 
or Roosevelt did. He was not the type 
to inspire the unbounded enthusiasm of 
frenzied followers. He had none of the 
infectious magnetism of Clay, for in- 
stance. 

He was something of an orator, too, 
but not possessed of matchless eloquence 
in the sense that Bryan was. He had a 
quality which Bryan did not exhibit to 
such a marked degree in his younger days, 
and that was his ability to inspire confi- 
dence in the merit of his side of the case. 
Thousands were charmed by Bryan’s 
eloquence who were not quite convinced 
by his logic. It is worthy of passing 
interest to point out that while the Ameri- 
can public demands oratorical ability in 
its political leaders, it seems to be some- 
what suspicious of its great orators. Too 
much ease in delivery is often a greater 
liability than none at all. 

McKinley was no accident in 1896. He 
had been in politics for nearly twent 
years and had already earned a high 
place for himself in the councils of his 
party. His chief political service had been 
in Congress where, in 1890, he had been 
chairman of the committee on ways and 
means in the House of Representatives 
and had been the chief author of the 
tariff bill of that year which bore his 
name. 

Suffering defeat for reelection, just as 
he had come on the national stage, he 
was within two years Governor of Ohio 
and he occupied this vantage point at the 
time he was nominated for the presidency. 
This latter event had been in the mind of 
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Mark Hanna and numerous of McKin- 
ley’s friends for at least = years 
prior to its accomplishment. How well 
the astute Hanna planned his campaign 
is seen in the fact that McKinley was 
nominated on the first ballot—and 1896 
was the year which Hanna had selected 
as most likely for the success of his candi- 


date. McKinley might have had the | 


nomination at an earlier convention, if 


he had used the ordinary efforts of the | 


average aspirant to win it. 

Probably no man ever in the White 
House better understood the -ways of 
Congress than McKinley, or got along 
better with it. He enjoyed his intercourse 
with Senators and Representatives and it 
is said that he was genuinely sorry when 
Congress adjourned—a strange contrast 
with the feeling of the average president! 

In intellectual ability, he probably was 
not above the average man in political 
life, except in one particular. His knowl- 
edge of the tariff and of its effect upon 
industry doubtless has never been sur- 

assed. It was the one subject to which 
o had devoted almost his whole atten- 
tion, because it was the chief issue of most 
of his active political life. 

When Dewey took the Philippine 
Islands, McKinley confessed to a friend 
that he had to get out a map and look 
up their location as he did not know 
where they were! Then, like Lincoln 
when Jefferson Davis was captured, he 
added: ‘What a lot of trouble old Dewey 
might have saved if he had sailed away 
after meeting the Spanish fleet!”’ 

Early in September, 1901, at the great 
Pan-American yy pe at Buffalo, he 
was struck down by an assassin’s bullet. 
Men may be guilty of sham and deceit 
in the hour when personal peril is far 
removed, but it is when they stand face 
to face with death that they reveal their 
real character. The first words that fell 
from the stricken president were words of 
concern for the cowardly wretch who had 
just dealt his death wounds, and close 
upon it the wish that Mrs. McKinley 
might be spared the shock of knowing 
that he had been hurt. 

I remember how stunned our little part 
of the world was when the news fell upon 
us. How, as I trudged off to district 
school those hot, dry September days, my 
boyish thoughts were with the dying 
man—how it was the sole topic of con- 
versation at recess and during the lunch 
hour. Somehow, little as we knew about 
it, we seemed to sense that we were losing 
more than a mere name from our midst. 

As I ascended the steps leading up to 
his tomb at Canton, I realized for the first 
time that that had been a common feeling 
thruout the entire nation, for here is one 
of the greatest monuments and tombs 
ever erected in this country to the mem- 
ory of a yo, man. Truly did Roosevelt 
observe, as he drove up the avenue lead- 
ing to it, when he came to dedicate it, 
“It is like a Greek Temple!” 

Inside, under the mighty arched dome, 
hangs an enormous American flag, sym- 
bolic of these, the re-United States of 
America. Higher than your head, on a 
platform of majestic marble, rest two 
marble receptacles within which re 
= remains of William McKinley and his 

e. 

“What did the man do to merit this 
tomb which would shame a Caesar?” I 
found myself asking. Aye, what? He was 
no great military genius; others excelled 


him in parliamentary, ability; others had : 
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T the present time one of the 

biggest frauds being investigated 

by the Federal authorities is 
that of the “fake’’ song publishing 
houses. It is estimated that in the 
last ten or twelve years the victims of 
these concerns have been duped by 
means of false and fraudulent pretenses, 
out of more than one million dollars a 
year, and a recent investigation revealed 
the fact that one New York song corpora- 
tion alone has obtained from would-be 
composers and song-poem writers, 
tween six and seven hundred thousand 
dollars in the past eighteen months. 
These “‘musical bootleggers,’’ repre- 
senting themselves as publishers, are 
still successfully plying their trade in 
spite of the efforts of national and 
civic organizations to unmask them 
and drive them out of business, but 
they continue to fleece the r and 
credulous by raising false hopes of 
quick and easy material gain, or by 
catching ignorance in the net of vanity. 

Ignorance of fact alone makes the 
game possible. To the average lay 
mind there is —s we onary 
—something inspirational—about the 
writing of music, when as a matter of 
fact anything can be set to music of 
some kind—anything from a corn- 

laster advertisement or the butcher’s 

ill to the most beautiful of all poems. 
Musicians and writers of experience 
are not affected by the swindle as are 
the unfortunate people that seem to 
have been convinced that by some 
miracle they have been transformed 
into a Milton or a Browning overnight. 

The story is simply this: The pub- 
lishers advertise for manuscripts and 
particularly for what they call “song- 
poems.”’ In these well-worded and en- 
ticing ads, the readers are assured that 
no money is needed for the publication 
of the song—that it will be published 
on strictly a commission basis and that 
a liberal royalty on every copy sold 
will be paid to the author of the words 
or composer of the melody. 

Persons who see these ads re- 
member that back in their school 
days they were guilty of writing 
verses of some sort or other, and to 
them these gold-embroidered advertise- 
ments of the song sharks prove a very 
tempting bait, and so they try again. 


"THEY submit their poems to the pub- 
lishers and are straightway assured 
that their everlasting fame and fortune 
are made just the moment the public has 
an opportunity to purchase the works of 
their genius. But then comes the rub. 
Of course, so the publishers say, no mat- 
ter how good the song may be, no one 
can predict ew “what it will do” until it 
has been published, and se the publishers 
intimate that they will be glad to accept 


Beware of 


Ofake Music Publishers Y 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


First of a Series of Articles 
on This Interesting Subject 


it for publication for the “nominal fee’’ of 
anywhere from twenty-five dollars to 
one hundred dollars a song, whieh pay- 
ment is to “help’’ cover the expense of 
having music composed to the song-poem, 
the music plates engraved, the song 
printed, copyrighted and placed on the 
market. “But,” you are told if you hap- 
pen to be the victim, “the song is a gem, 
and how do you know but that you are 








A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A 
MUSIC CLUB 
Clubs that are studying music by nations will 


find in the following an interesting program by 
representative English composers, old and modern: 


I 
’ Short paper on English music and 
English composers 
II 
Piano 


Scenes from an | inary Ballet, Coleridge-Taylor 
Two Moorish Tone Pictures Sr Coleridge-Taylor 


Ill 
Old English Songs 


P: | ET? Uy oe Purcell 
Nymphs and Shepherds.................. Purcell 
eS SE eee ee Dr. Arne 
The Lass With the Delicate Air......... Dr. Arne 
IV 
Piano 
Love's Greeting. ......ccccccccces Edward Elgar 
, rare Frank Bri 
Solitude 
(b) Ecstasy 
(c) Sunset 
Vv 
Sonata for violin and piano, 
a ae a re Eugene Goossens 
VI 
Songs 
Errand of the Rose..........Ferdinand Dunkle 
All in the April Evening........... Miehael Diak . 
Cloths of Heaven............... Thomas Dunhill 
EDs & ti'a<s «sous xk 2-2 Frederic Cowen 
VII 
Piano 
A Mountain Mood... .......ccccscees Arnold Bax 
REE ison cde sv caneihn Arnold Bax 
Pierrot of the Minute.........Granville Bantock 
SE Gods bus os 50 cobs démcbeed Cyril Scott 








the one who in your modesty is keeping 
from the world a song which might prove 
a ‘tremendous hit’?’’ Successful song 
writers have made millions, they tell you, 
and without a question your song indi- 
cates that there is a wonderful career 
ahead, even for you. And so who can 
resist all this? With dreams of fabulous 
wealth and “undying name” the poor 
victim sends to the publisher the twenty- 


five or fifty or more dollars as the case 


might be, and then sits down and dreams 


some more and waits—waits sometimes 
for months—only to find at last that his 


money has gone into the pockets of some 
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swindler who has imposed upon his 
good faith and credulity. 

The publisher knows very well that 
songs handled in this manner do not 
have one chance in a million of being 

recognized and the public is learning tt, 
too, by experience, yet every year thou- 
sands of people are still willing to “bite” 
on these fake propositions only after a 
short while to find themselves out of a 
goodly sum of money with nothing to 
show for it except keen disappointment 
and indignation on the realization that 
they have been “gloriously stung.”” And 
what is there left for them to do? Noth- 
ing. Even if the publisher has carried 
out his part of the contract, it must 
be remembered that he has not guar- 
anteed that the song will be a success 
and has not guaranteed to sell a single 
copy. There is a big difference between 
putting an article on sale and actuall 
selling it. That these songs do not 
is little wonder however, for composi- 
tions ground out as these numbers are. 
are not worth even the poor grade of 
paper upon which they are printed. 


“Psat our readers may be helped 
to realize the seriousness of the 
proposition and that they may be 
fully warned against the activities of 
these swindlers, there is set forth here- 
with something of the methods which 
are employed by them in plying their 
infamous game. ; 
First, these “‘easy-money” seekers 
are of two classes. The first class is 
made up of those who supply the 
author with a number of Be so- 
called “professional copies” for distri- 
bution to singers and for presentation 
to legitimate publishers. These legiti- 
mate publishers recognize them at 
once, and as they are fully aware of 
their origin, the songs immediately find 
their way into the editor’s waste basket. 
The second class, and the most ex- 
pensive one, is the one which agrees 
to have music composed to the song- 
poem, or if it is already composed, to 
arrange it “suitable for publication,” 
and to print and “guarantee publica- 
tion” after the song is properly ar- 
ranged. They also agree to “dis- 
tribute” the song after it is published, to 
singers, teachers and theatrical folk and 
to advertise it in theatrical and musical 
magazines. A careful recent investiga- 
tion has shown that in almost one hun- 
dred percent of the cases investigated, the 
songs were not advertised at all, and in 
some cases only a hundred or so copies of 
the song were actually printed and all of 
these were sent presumably “‘compli- 
mentary” to the writer of the lyrics of 
melody. 
Well-worded and clever letters from 
these publishers tell you that they have 
on their “staff” capable (Cont. on p. 88 
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This is the third article in the series, ““Better Fathers and 
by Mrs. Shultz, collaborating with Dr. Lee 
Forrest Hill. The fourth will appear in an early issue. 


Mothers,”’ 


E are taking it for granted that the 

parents who are enrolled in our 

home training school have been 
perfecting themselves in_ self-control, 
team work and self-sacrifice, and that 
they have carefully studied the course in 
what not to do with the children. 

Now we are ready to roll up our sleeves, 
get down to rock bottom and build good 
habits in the youngsters. That is the next 
lesson in the school of parenthood. But 
first I should like to devote one lecture to 
the child who has got off the track (from 
my own experience and that of my friends, 
I should judge that five out of ten of you 
have one), that member of your brood 
whom you think of as either sick or in- 
corrigible. 

Let me describe your problem child to 
you. He doesn’t obey very well, does he? 
Day after day you have wretched scenes 
with him which wear you out and yet 
seem to have no effect on him. He per- 
haps defies you and strikes back if you 
punish him. You hope that he will obey 
better as he gets older. 

He is so finicky about his eating. You 
can hardly find anything he will take— 
well, really, sweets are all he seems to 
care for. As for cooked cereals and 
spinach and things like that, you just 
challenge anyone to get them down him! 

He does hate to go to bed, poor little 
fellow. You have to beg and plead and 
threaten to get him started, and then 
probably he comes downstairs again or 
cries till you take him up, and often it is 
nine or ten o’clock before he is settled 
for the night. Naps you’ve just given up, 
it was so hard to get him down in the 
afternoon. 

He will not amuse himself. He’s tag- 
ging after you all day long, wanting you 
to do things for him, and then he isn’t 
satisfied with anything you do. You can 
hardly get him to play outdoors unless 
you are out there with him. 


* 
UT you bolster your courage with 
the thought that he will outgrow these 
things, tho just at present he seems to be 
getting worse. 

There is our typical problem child, 
disobedient, with bad habits of eating 
and sleeping and play. Will he outgrow 
these traits? It is not likely. Quite cer- 
tainly he will not until some one takes 
him in hand, and the parents who have 
wrought the damage are the logical ones 
to undo it. Best start this very day. 

The first step is to take him to a phy- 
sician for a thoro physical examination. 
There may be a physical cause for his 
obstreperousness, and spanking will do 
an abscessed ear no good. I should if pos- 
sible go to a child specialist or pedia- 
trician. And may I say a word about this 
new figure in modern life? 
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©500d Children 
jor Bad 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


If I were 
asked to name 
the greatest 
boon the twen- 
tieth century 
has conferred, I 
should answer 
without one 
moment’s hesi- 
tation, ‘‘the 
pedatrician.”’ I 
could cite you 
case after case 
from among my 
own close friends—one thin, ailing baby 
after another, which nothing seemed to 
help, brought to plump, rosy, happy 
health within a month or two after the 
pediatrician had taken him in hand. Just 
a feeding formula, perhaps, and a few 
words of advice, but they make the 
difference between a sickly baby and a 
well one, a frantic mother and a proud, 
happy one. 


HOULD the examination disclose a 
physical defect, it is of course a 
matter for the physician to handle. But if 
the child is proved to be normal, then 
the parents must accept the fact that he 
is simply spoiled and that the job is 
theirs. I have told before in this magazine 
of our own experience with spoiling our 
little girl, and I spoke then of the crime 
it is against the child. I should like to 
underscore that many times. He can be 
as healthy, as good-looking, as attractive, 
as lovable as other children. Give him his 
chance to be! 

The spoiled child will not outgrow his 
faults. He will only progress to more and 
more serious ones. Today you cannot 
make your daughter go to bed. Ten 
years from now you will not be able to 
keep her from the unsupervised auto- 
mobile rides which make so many dif- 
ferent kinds of trouble. You may make 
up your mind to this: Either you are 
going to take a stand right now and get 
your youngster under control or you will 
probably spend the rest of your lives 
pulling him out of difficulties, always 
hoping, until they lower you into the 
grave, that by and by he will outgrow it. 

The doctor has assured you the child is 
normal physically. Nothing is wrong 
with him but his habits. So you can go 
after his faults without any deterring 
doubts. In the first place, make up your 
mind that his domination is going to stop. 
You, his parents, are going to be boss from 
now on. is very resolution will 
strengthen you amazingly. I have experi- 
enced it different times with my own 
child. She slips into a habit I do not 
approve of. I realize it should not con- 
tinue, the doctor has told me what to do. 
Yet we drift on. Presently we awaken to 




















the fact that we have a situation on our 
hands and determine to change it, and 
with that resolution the thing becomes 
half accomplished. Your adult will, if 
you exercise it, is bound to win over his 
childish stubborness every time. Get it 
in working order. 

Then you will absolutely have to 
arrange to give all the time the process 
of reformation will require. An analysis 
will probably reveal that it is lack of time 
that has caused the trouble. Nothing but 
constant staying on the job will rectify it. 
It will be well worth your while to drop 
every interfering thing for the week or 
the months it will take to straighten him 
out. You will be saved many years of 
heartache. 


ANP finally, the method should be one 
of gentle but inexorable firmness. 
You are to blame for the situation, thus it 
is manifestly unfair to rail at him. Be- 


sides, the angry harangues and spankings 


will avail little except to make him 
sullen. I hear occasionally of a home 
where the mother, a professional woman, 
has left her children from infancy with 
servants. For some time they have been 
the neighborhood terrors, and as com- 
plaints roll in, the distracted parents 
have endeavored, by copious spankings, 
to make up for their years of neglect. It 
hasn’t worked. One day a neighborhood 
miother, annoyed at some particularly 
diabolical prank, exclaimed,. “I do wish 
Mrs. So-and-So would stay at home for a 
while and do something with those 
children!”’ 

“Oh, she really tries, mother,” her 
seven-year-old daughter said earnestly. 
“She is a very cross lady!” 

But crossness never yet did child or 
adult any good. You may have to pun- 
ish, but only when every other cupsdiant 
you can think of has failed. 

In the case of the problem child, I 
should not try to make him entirely over 
at one fell swoop. Pick out the more glar- 
ing things to work on, ignoring the others 
for a time. If eating and sleeping habits 
are bad, as will very probably be the 
case, best go after these first, for as they 
improve, a change for the better will come 
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eventually in all of the other phases. 

The doctor will give you a diet list. 
All you have to do is to get the child 
to eat the things prescribed—how beauti- 
fully simple that sounds! But take my 
word for it that you can. 

Settle in your mind that he is going to 
eat what you give him or go hungry. He 
won’t miss many meals. Do not nag at 
him or argue with him. Above all, do not 
refer before him to his eating idiosyn- 
crasies. In the morning give him a cooked 
cereal first. If he does not eat it after 
twenty minutes or so, he may leave the 
table, being given to understand that he 
will get not a bite of food or a sip of milk 
till lunch time. No one at the table will 
display the slightest interest if he does not 
eat, and so far as he can see nobody will 
care in the least if he never eats again. 
Now the test comes in sticking to your 
plan not to give him anything until lunch. 
By that time you will win or lose, and 
there is no such word as loss in the lexicon 
of parenthood. 


At lunch set before him the thing you 

most want him to have—a green vege- 
table, let us say. He does not have to 
eat it, again nobody cares whether he does 
or not, but of course he gets no food till 
supper time. Should he eat it, he may 
have the rest of his meal, and it ought to 
be something appetizing as well as 
nourishing. 

At night bring on cereal again, grant- 
ing him the privilege of going to bed 
supperless if he prefers. 

(I think I have tried every known 
method of getting a child to eat, all the 
coaxings, games and other blandish- 
ments, and never had real success until 
the above method was followed.) 

When bedtime comes, he is to go to bed. 
Turn a deaf ear to his argumenté; he is 
going to bed, and that is al] there is to it. 
Ife may howl about it, you may have to 
spank him to keep him in bed, but all his 
protests will avail him nothing. Andsothe 
next night and the next, with cereal 
appearing on the bill of fare the first thing 
every morning. 

Your first week of this will be a night- 
mare, something to shudder over the rest 
of your lives. He will probably eat about 
half as much food as he needs, he will 
doubtless howl and scream three times a 
day when he is not allowed his own way 
about food. You will feel that you are 
killing him, you can’t stand it—but stick 
it out anyway. At the end of one week 
probably, of two certainly, provided you 
have faithfully followed the system, he 


will be eating thankfully what you give | 


him and going to bed like a lamb. 


‘THE minute he capitulates, praise him 
to theskies. You canscarcely overdoit. 
Tell him how fine it is that he is eating so 
nicely, tell everyone else in his presence. 
Approval is a powerful weapon in dealing 
with children. 

The older the child, the harder it is, of 
course, to change habits, but at the 
same time the more necessary, for you 
are that much closer to the time when 
he can be making real mischief. Whatever 
the age, you can get control if you care 
enough for your child to see the thing 
thru. There is no normal child so obdu- 
rate that he cannot be conquered. A 
hospital can do it if you won’t, but pleas- 
ant firmness is their only method, and 
you can employ that too. 


Continued on page 80 
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She found 
she could afford Tile 


Her new home was to cost not over $7,000. Could she afford to have the 
Tile she wanted so much? 

She found that for $75 or less she could have a Tile floor in the bathroom, 
with Tile base along the floor and over the tub; and that for $200 to $300 
she could have Tile on the floor and wainscot! 

So now she constantly enjoys her tilework—because of its beauty and be- 
cause it is so easy to keep in perfect condition. Her bathroom is modern. Two 
or three times the cost of the tilework has been added to the real estate 
value of the house. 

You can afford Association Tiles, even if your home costs only $7,000 or 
less. You can't afford to do without Tile. 

TheMgautiful Association Tiles booklet will be sent to you free, on request. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
1042 Seventh Avenue Beaver Falls, Pa. 


2&2 ASSOCIATION TILES 


OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N ¥ 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N.J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N J. 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, lod. 
WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W Va. 





ALHAMBRA TILE CQ., Newport, Ky 

AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Led., Zanesville, Ohio yee Leg es W.J. 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO , Beaver Falls, Ps. eee gee nrg 

CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG CO.,Covington, Ky. O41 ) pRinGEE. B. &TILECO , Old Bridge, N.J. 


GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO , Perth Amboy,N J 








THE HI-LO OIL BURNER in your heating 

plant (Hot Water, Steam or Hot Air) will 

automatically and economically maintain the desired 

‘ glen, = offic i vet ee nd Oak 

most t Burd 
Responsible Distributors Wanted. 








Gloria Light Co., 114. May St., Chicago 
California Lots $150 ay Tee See 
In San Diego County near Pacific Ocean (or larger ones Police, Chows, Danes, Wire Hair Ter- 







inland). pat pene three-crop country in finest cli- 
mate and most prosperousareain State. Sure health. 
possible wealth. For your safety all business transac 

throughbanks. Write Claude Sachs, licensed and bond- 
ed real estate broker, 1118 Loma Lane, Coronado, Cal. 


riers, Setters, Boston Terriers. Book- 
let on care of Dogs 50 cents. 
All our prices are reasonable. 


Maplewood Kennels, Bex 430, Medway, Mass. 















UDDIE, the younger son, wept dis- 
consolately. Someone had torn the 
month of October from the calen- 

dar, and with it had gone his birthday! 
Yesterday it had been there, all marked 
off with red so that he could be sure there 
would be a party for him some day. His 
brother John, a big boy—nine years old 
last week—had celebrated with a wonder- 
ful party. When Buddie looked rather 
wistfully at the presents, mother had 
explained that birthdays do not come 
on the same day for everyone as does 
Christmas, but that his turn would come 
later when they reached a day which she 
marked with red. Then he could have his 
party. But the date was gone! Not until 
another calendar had been marked and 
hung in the play room was he sure that 
his fifth anniversary was to be given due 
attention. 

John’s birthday was in early Septem- 
ber before school began. Two little boys 
and four little girls had come over and 
they had played all the morning in the 
cool yard. When the luncheon gong rang 
and they hurried to the house, they found 
low tables set on the screened porch—just 
for children. No grown-ups, except to 
wait on table and help out with anything 
complicated. 

In the center of the table was the 
birthday cake. But it was rather different 
frem the cake which mother had made for 
dad when he had his birthday. Here were 


Sohn's Birthday Party 


DAY MONROE 


But even more diverting was the plate 
on which was a gay little cart. Its body 
was half of an orange. It had high wheels 
of slices of lemon and it was pulled by 
cracker animals harnessed together—five 
for each cart because they were so 

tiny for such a heavy load. Inside 
the cart was chilled fruit—small 
pieces of orange and pink balls 

of watermelon. 

When the fruit and the ani- 
mals had disappeared, the sec- 
ond course was brought. That! 
morning Bud, carrying the largest 
basket, had helped mother gather 
the vegetables. The plates were quite as 
gay-looking as the baskets had been. On 
one side was a little mound of tiny but- 
tered carrots. There also was corn cooked 
with cream, and a golden brown omelette, 
decorated with red tomatoes. From the 
pinkish color showing thru Bud knew 
that his mother had used her favorite 
recipe, the one taught her by a French 
chef who cooked in a hotel in Paris, and 
wore a tall white starched cap when he 
worked. 


HEN the table was cleared. It was 
time for dessert! No one knew just 
what it was to be, but Bud could guess. 
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The orange chariot drawn by animal crackers 


shown above is waiting for a little guest. 
At right is the center of the birthday table 


eight little cakes, in a circle, with a 
yellow candle burning in the 
center of each. Tied around each 
was a yellow ribbon stretching 
to the plate of a guest. But the 
ribbons were not to be pulled 
until dessert time. Cake was for 
the end of the meal, even on 
birthdays. Within the circle of 
cakes a bunch of golden glow 
seemed to be growing. Of course it 
was in a low glass bowl, but you 
could not see that. 

Everyone puffed hard, probably 
as hard as the wolf puffed at the door 
of the house of the little pig in the 
nursery tale, and the candles all went out 
at once. It was time to begin to eat. 

Cakes with candles are fascinating. 
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Who would ever guess this flower pot 
contained ice cream? 


He had heard the sound of ice being 
cracked for the ice cream freezer. His 
aunt appeared bringing a tray of little 
flower pots, with a bright garden flower 
in the center of each. Where was the 
ice cream? Who ever heard of eating a 
flower? But John had taken his spoon 
and was digging into his flower pot. The 
brown earth was cocoa, and under it was 
ice cream—yes, caramel, their favorite 
kind. It was made by a French recipe, 
also, “too rich for little boys for every 
day,” his mother said, “but all right for 
birthdays if one did not eat too much.” 

Of course it must now be time for cake. 
There was the yellow ribbon. Pull—and 
each cake went to its owner. “I’m going 
to break mine open and see what's in- 
side,” the wise John was saying. He had 
been to many birthday parties. Bud was 
somewhat anxious. 


“[ HERE hadn’t been anything in his 
piece of cake from his youngest aunt’s 
wedding the month before. But this 
party was far better arranged than the 
wedding. There was a surprise in every 
single cake, and the (Cont. on page 78 
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cream is a dessert fit for kings 


ITH September’s generous over- 
flow we are brought to realize that 
frost-time is comparatively near, 
and that first-hand garden cookery will 
soon be over;the time when we can walk 
down the garden path and select from 
a dozen or more delicious vegetables and 
many fruits, to bring into the house to pre- 
pare for that day’s meal, is getting short. 
Let us therefore utilize the more 
perishable and seasonal en products 
even more freely than hitherto and enjoy 
them to the full. Potatoes may well be 
omitted as a steady while we are able to 
serve so great a variety of tempting fall 
vegetables; we shall enjoy them all the 
more later on. I always think it best, 
also, to save such vegetables as” cauli- 
flower, cabbage, squash and turnip until 
late fall and early winter, and to use 
corn, tomatoes, eggplant, summer squash 
and the like frequently; also the various 
fresh beans. It goes without saying that 
now, as suggested earlier, any surplus 
should be conserved for winter. Sweet 
potatoes are at their best and cheapest 
during the fall, and may often be substi- 
tuted for white potatoes. 


Sweet Potato and Apple Scallop 
Fill a not-too-deep, liberally buttered 
baking dish with alternate layers of thick 
slices of hot boiled sweet potatoes and 
thinly sliced ripe apples, sprinkling each 
layer of apple with sugar according to 
the tartness of the apples, and the potato 
with salt, brown sugar, and liberal dots of 
butter. Potato should form the top layer. 
Be generous with butter here. Pour over 
(for a quart dish) about 44 cupful of hot 
water, set in a good oven about 400 
degrees) until the top is richly goldened, 
the By soft, and sirup nearly ab- 
sorbed. (Tip the dish to see.) 


Cooking School Sweet Potatoes 


Cover the bottom of a shallow, 
liberally buttered glass baking 
dish with sweet potatoes and ba- 
nanas, halved, and arranged al- 
ternately and regularly, close to- 
gether. Sprinkle with salt, add 
liberal bits of butter, and pour 
over them enough maple sirup to 
fill chinks well. Set in a good 
oven (400 degrees) until richly 
goldened, tipping the dish and 
basting occasionally with the 
sirup and melted butter. These 









Angel food cake, fresh peaches and whipped 
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FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


















Purple plums with balls of cream cheese served on a bed of white lettuce 
makes a tempting salad 


are most rich and delicious. Melted sugar 
sirup may be used when maple sirup is 
not obtainable. 


Corn and Tomato Toast 


Mix cut-off sweet corn (kernels first 
escored down the middle) with enough 
highly seasoned stewed tomato to moisten 
liberally, add to each pint a butter ball 
and pour over well-buttered hot toast; 
garnish with minced parsley and serve at 
once. For variation add a minced green 
sweet pepper, or lay a poached egg on 
each slice. This serves as a delicious 
main dish for lunch or supper. 


Corn Omelette 


This requires three eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately. To the yolks 


add half a cupful of milk or a little less,’ 


half a teaspoonful of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful each of salt and sugar, and one 
cupful or less of uncooked corn which has 
been scored down middle of kernels, tips 
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shaved off, and every bit of pulp and milk 
pressed from cob. Combine well, fold in 
whites, and pour into a good-sized hot 
frying pan in which two tablespoonfuls of 
butter are melted; set into the oven until 
top is set, remove to top of stove to brown 
bottom, fold over, slip onto hot platter, 
surround with hot tomato or mushroom 
sauce, and serve at once, with hot corn 
cake if possible. This, accompanied with a 
green salad, will make an unrivaled 
course for a family or company lunch. 
The sauce may be omitted, but while 
tomatoes are plentiful, I should advise its 
being used, as it is a great addition. Make 
tomato sauce in quantity and keep in the 
icebox for frequent use. 


Near-French-Fried Potatoes 


Cut pared white potatoes into regular 
French-fried shape (using a fluted cutter 
if possible; they are much prettier). 
Soak in cold water until crisp, dry on 
a towel. Place in one layerina buttered 

an, set in the oven, and when 

ot brush with some sort of 
savory fat—sausage or bacon fat 
is nice—or butter; sprinkle with 
salt, and set in a hot oven (450 
degrees) until delicately browned 
and soft, stirring occasionally. 
These are exactly as nice as the 
fried, and are much easier to do. 


Pinebluff String Beans 

Cut green string beans in thin 
diamond-shaped silvers, freshen 
in cold water if desirable, and lift 
~« from water into a saucepan in 
~ which have been melted two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful each of salt and sugar, and a 
saltspoonful each of nutmeg and 
pepper for one quart of beans. 
Cover closely, stir (Cont. on p. 74 
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The Same 
Good Luck Quality 


but now a 


New Style 







To Open Jar 


Youpulleither 
Lip — break the 
Sealand thecover 
comes off like 

magic. No more 
nicked jars, broken knives 
or cut fingers. Good Luck 
Rings in the old round 
shape served you well for 
years. You will like 


GOOD @ LUCK 


DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


even better. Don’t take chances with un- 
known brands. GOOD LUCK Rubbers come 
packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for our Home 
Canners’ Year Bo-vk. It teaches all methods. 
If your dealer hasn’t GOOD LUCK Rubbers 
we will send you a trial dozen for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 





























Hot Water Everywhere 
with a 
“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 

l, {__4 
yr i, 
Ane ty) \ 

mn y 
Smokeless | 
Odorless 
yj 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dry and bath. Attaches to regular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
in the Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE MASS. 

















We carry no advertising from firms we cannot 
recommend as being worthy of your patronage. 
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The Cooks Round lable 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends agen the 


help of ever 
unpubli recipes. We 


Red Tomato and Apple Chutney 

12 large ripe tomatoes 4 large green peppers 

12 large apples 1 cupful of vinegar 

12 medium sized onions 2 cupfuls of sugar 

1 cupful of small seedless 1 tablespoonful of gin- 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

Chop the tomatoes, apples; onions and 
peppers very fine. Add to the remaining 
ingredients and boil until thick. Put 
into jars while the mixture is hot. This 
relish is very appetizing —H. A., Massa- 
chusetts. 


Meat Loaf for Lunches 


1pound ofround steak 2 tablespoonfuls of 
choice, ground butter 
ne) 1 teaspoonful of sweet 
1 pound of white bacon red pepper 
2 eggs 1 tablespoonful of 
2 cupfuls of bread sugar 


crumbs 1 teaspoonful of gin- 
1 cupful of sweet milk ger or cinnamon 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 


Soak crumbs in sweet milk. Mix other 
ingredients, kneading thoroly with hands. 
Add crumbs last, knead again well, place 
like a flattened ball in buttered glass 
baking dish. Bake one hour in a slow 
oven—350 degrees. —M. B. B., South 


Carolina. 
Orange Bread 

Peeling from 3 oranges 3 teaspoonfuls of 

1 cupful of sugar baking powder 

3 cupfuls of flour Salt 
1 egg 1 cupful of milk 

Grind the peelings thru a food chopper 
or chop very fine. Boil until tender in 
strong salt water. Drain, then boil again 
in a sirup made of one-third cupful of 
water and the sugar until the mixture is 
quite thick. Add the flour, baking powder 
and a pinch of salt. Beat the egg well 
and add milk to it. Add to the first mix- 
ture. Allow to rise in a bread pan for 
fifteen minutes. Bake one hour in a 
moderate oven (300 degrees).—Mrs. W. 
A. R., Ohio. 


Spiced Baked Apples 


3 large apples \% cupful of water 
Currant jelly \% cupful of sugar 
Cinnamon 1 teaspoonful of corn- 
1% teaspoonful of ground starc’ 

cloves % cupful of cream or 
Butter condensed milk 


Cut apples in halves, remove cores and 
blossom ends, wash and arrange cut side 
up in a covered baking dish. Fill the 
depressions left by the removal of the 
cores with currant jelly. Sprinkle well 
with cinnamon, cloves, and bits of butter. 
Add water and sprinkle on the sugar. 
The water should not cover the apples, 
and as they bake the spices and sugar 
will cook into the apples as the jelly 
melts. Bake until tender in a moderate 
oven (325 degrees.) When done, remove 
carefully from the sirup and cool. Add 
to the sirup the cornstarch dissolved in 
cream. Cook until a thick sauce is formed. 
Remove from the fire and cool. When 
ready to serve, cut rounds of plain cake 
with a cookie cutter. Place half an apple 
on each. Cut the apple five or six times 
from the center out as you would a pie. 
This leaves it slightly resembling a flower. 
Pour some of the sauce over each serving. 
If desired plain or whipped cream may 
be served with this—Mrs. M. M. Tay- 
lor, Colorado. 


good cook in our family. Send in your favorite 
i will pay for every one used. 


Macaroni Balls 
1 cupful of cold boiled 2 tablespoonfulg of 
macaroni gra cheese 
1 cupful of milk 


eggs 
1 tablespoonful of butter Salt and pepper to 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour taste 


Melt butter in a saucepan, and add the 
flour, but do not let it brown. Add the 
scalding milk and stir well. When it be- 
gins to thicken add the grated cheese, 
and let simmer for a few minutes; re- 
move from the fire and add the well- 
beaten eggs. Cut macaroni into tiny bits 
and work it well into the mixture. Set 
aside to cool. When cold, take a little 
flour, rub on the hands, and form the 
macaroni into small balls about 2 inches 
in length and 1 inch in thickness. Dip 
the balls into well-beaten egg, and then 
roll them in grated cracker crumbs. Fry 
in deep hot fat, and serve hot.—Mrs. 
B. C., North Carolina. 


Inland Lobster Salad 


8 pounds of haddock Paprika 

or halibut 1 tablespoonful of 
1 can of pimentos lemon juice 
1 head of lettuce Mayonnaise 


Cook the fish in salted water until 
tender. (Save the water to make a chow- 
der later on.) 

When the fish is cooked, flake it, and 
lay out on a large platter. 

Cut up two or three pimentos into 
inch-wide strips, and lay these strips 
over the fish flakes. Let this stand for 
several hours, until the fish takes on a 
pinkish or lobster tinge. Then remove 
the pimento strips. 

Cut a few pieces of pimento into tiny, 
tiny pieces, and mix thru the fish flakes, 
seasoning all with salt, paprika and a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. 

Arrange on lettuce leaves, dot with 
mayonnaise, and chill on ice for half an 
hour. 

Serve with your favorite mayonnaise. 

Note—When making large quantities 
of salad, as for church suppers, etc., using 
this recipe, and mixing half lobster meat 
with the fish, one can scarcely detect it 
from an all-lobster salad, especially if 
well covered with mayonnaise —Miss M. 
K., Massachusetts. 


Spinach on Toast 


Cover fresh spinach with'salted water 
and boil until tender. Drain off what 
water remains, season with a generous 
lump of butter. Serve on hot buttered 
toast, slicing hard-boiled eggs over the 
top. In using canned spinach, pour off 
the liquid, heat with butter and proceed 
as above. 

Spinach is especially attractive and 

served in this unusual way.—J. B., 
issouri, 
Lizette Wafers 


1 cupful of peanuts 1 beaten white 
Mayonnaise on tables; ul of sugar 
ers 


Grind peanuts fine and add enough 
mayonnaise to spread easily. Spread on 
the wafers. Cover with icing made of the 
beaten egg white and sugar. Brown 
slightly in the oven. Serve with any kind 
of salad.—Mrs. N. A. T., Oklahoma. 
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SPECIAL PRIZES 

When sending in your favorite 
recipe for the Cooks’ Round Table 
this month, please send also your 
one best recipe for Christmas candy. 
For the best and most interesting 
candy recipe submitted in this spe- 
cial contest, a prize of $10 will be 
awarded; for the second best, a prize 
of $5 will be given. Be sure to send 
recipes for other dishes, too, from 
which we may choose those for the 
regular department. These will be 
paid for at the usual rates. Address 
our letter to Cooks’ Round Table, || 
etter Homes and Gardens, Des | 
Moines, lowa. Give each recipe ac- 
curately and fully, and write each | 
one on a separate sheet of paper. 




















Pepper Hash 
12 green peppers 15 onions, chopped fine 
12 red peppers 3 cupfuls of sugar 
1 pint of vinegar Salt 


Pour boiling water over the onions and 
let stand for five minutes, then drain. 
Seed and chop the peppers. Make a weak 
solution of vinegar (2 cupfuls of vinegar 
to 4 cupfuls of water) and pour over the 
peppers. Let boil, then drain. Mix 
onions, peppers, salt, sugar and vinegar. 
Allow to boil well. Bottle and seal.— 
Mrs. F. D. S., Illinois. 

Chocolate Dessert 
1 cupful of fine bread 2 tablespoonfuls of 


4 ful of ted \% twas nful of salt 
cupful o' un- poo! 
sw chocolate ’ 


Put into a buttered pan and bake very 
slowly, at 300 degrees, for about 25 
minutes. Serve warm in small dishes 
top) with whipped cream, sweetened 
and flavored with vanilla, or a la mode, 
topped with a small spoonful of ice- 
cream. This confection defies analysis. 
No one can tell of what it is composed, 
but one and all will pronounce it most 
delicious.—Mrs. A. A. K., New Jersey. 

Tomato Toast 





Trim crusts from sliced bread or cold 


biscuits and cover with medium thick 
slices of fresh tomatoes. Sprinkle sparing- 
ly with salt, generously with sugar and 
ot over with butter. Place in shallow 
pans, put in the oven and cook at 400 
degrees until the toast is browned and 


the tomatoes well cooked. Serve hot. | 


This is an appetizing way to use stale 
bread.—L. M., Kansas. 
Rice Parfait 
2 tablespoonfuls of gela- 1 cupful of pineapple 
tine, softened in juice 
\% cupful of cold water 2 cupfuls of boiled rice 
Juice of 1 lemon cupful of sugar 
% cupful of sugar pint of whipped 
cream 
Soak the gelatine in cold water and 
add the juice of the lemon and % cupful 
of sugar. Set in hot water until the gela- 
tine dissolves. Add to this the pineapple 
juice. When it is cold and begins to set, 
whip in the rice and the remaining sugar. 


After this has stood a short time fold in | | 
the eye cream. Serve plain or with | 


whipped cream.—Mrs. O. N., Iowa. 








202 BEST RECIPES 

We still have on hand a supply of 
the booklet, “*202 Best Recipes,” 
selected from the Cooks’ Round 
Table recipes that have appeared in 
these columns. This little book con- 
tains sixty pages of recipes for all 
kinds of extra-good dishes, from 
soups and appetizers ta desserts. We 
would suggest that you send ten 
cents at once for your copy. 
! t H, Better Homes and 
'! Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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‘ Real Malleshle re 
OO COT SP 


Not merely “malleable” ranges but (MONARCH électric 
the genuine Monarcu! The chance MONARCH Glectri 
which thousands of people needing _| 10k up the Monarch Electric 
new ranges have been waiting for. Monarch Coal Ranges, 
Think of it! A real Monarch—with the tight 
malleable construction that will save half 
your fuel bills and last a lifetime—can now be 
had for the price of a cast stove or an ordinary 
steel range. Ask your dealer to show you the 
“3000” Monarch, or write us. 















































pecial Even the prices on all-white en 
amel 
oye 4 —_ = ag pag other 
riteus fortheliberalSpecialOffer White enamel malleables. You get the 

we are making this F Don’t let big savings effected b o “ 
pal 4 y our “one-profit” plan of 
exceptional opportunity slip by. manufacturing Monarch Ranges cotnglete in our 
mense plant. For less money you get a 
ON TIME %q better range than anyone can produce by buying 
the parts and assembling as others do. Be sure 
4 Every Monarch desler to see the newest model Monarch—the most 
poh ap wae tl to sell you a perfect combination of malleable construction 
Rit mai wre and white enamel body ever produced. 


MALLEABLE Inon RANGE Co.,. 2476 Lake St. Beaver TMmMWis. 
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Book 
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Mrs. Simon Mander 


etc. 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Reliable « 


/cal-Complete 


Turns hum-drum cooking into new dc 
pent Bab tested pote for tempt 
i ici 1 dishes 
Soap to Cleanse oor Seer, ot eer ate 
Ointment to Heal —. dudes menus, handy index, correct cookin 
Absolutely Nothing Better temperatures. Indispensable to the bride, e» 


perienced housewife, tea-room managers an 
to chefs. Une and recommended by thous 
To Hang Up Anything “my vhite_ washable cov. PRICE 
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In Home or Office — er. wok berener Pooks . 
Moore Push-Pins | _hepmeaeeartarasiergeay 290 
Glass Heads—Steel Points ~ — 

For Heavy Articles 
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HEALTH 


From NATURAL Food 


Just as dawn follows darkness so a 
new lease of life begins with the trial, 
for a few days, of this most nutritious 
and delicious cereal, Roman Meal, 
the formula of a leading physician 
food-authority. 

For it meets perfectly the 3 basic 

food requirements—first, easy di-— 

gestion; next, complete nourish- 
ment; then, positively thorough 
elimination. 

Made from toasted granular cut 
whole wheat and rye, their natural 
brans and flaxose; supplies the vital 
food elements, mineral salts, vita- 
mines, and roughage (bran fibre)— 
all in a balance anneny oS, blood, 
nerves and brain require them 


wine as 
is as good to 
eat as it is good 


for you. 


Grown-u npe and 
children delight in 
the tasty ways you 
can serve it as por- 
ridge, muffins, bread, 
cakes, cookies, ete. 
(25 satese included 
in each package). 


Try FREE- Mail Coupon 


Prove the benefits Roman Meal can bring to 
you and yours. Send the co upon toda aS 
your try-out package—cut here, 
ROMAN MEAL C BH-9 

Liberty Bank bide. RT ftalo, N. ¥. 

Sne free and postpaid, }4 Ib. package Roman 
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care for, and she Shad no money-ma xing 
experience. But one day she heard o 
th eile feseinating new of spare time 


She is now a ha member of Fire- 
side Industries— the wonderful national 


on’ that vo a@ new, de- 
tod profitable kind spare time 


"WRITE F FOR OR FREE BOOK! 


sie eae 
yet Sans 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept.s9-M Adrian, Mich, 
Firesi Dept.s9-n,Adrian, Mich. 
I nend FREE, the book of Fireside 
about the fascinating 
] new kind of work can do at home 
! Nemo— 
| SB AAcoos 


ee er ee gy ee 
WHY VWRIN KLES? 


you really want 


z teamergre the the = Roe’ 3 Leaves % a Tnstructions im — 
scientific 
- fe of the skin. 


ELEANOR ROE, Madison Theatre Bidg.. DETROIT, MICH. 
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September Garden Cookery 


Continued from page 71 
with a fork occasionally, and cook about 
forty minutes. Enough water should 
remain on the beans to keep them suffici- 
ently moist, with the butter, to cook, but 
add {a bit more occasionally if needed. 
Serve with sauce remaining in pan. 


Tomatoes and Cream 


Dip thickly sliced unpeeled tomatoes in 
flour mixed with a little sugar, pepper, and 
salt, and saute quickly in any nice fat or 
butter in a hot frying pan; the slices 
should be cooked, browned, but not 
broken, if possible. Remove carefully to 
a hot platter and keep hot. Pour a cup or 
more of thin cream or top milk into the 
pan, stir to remove all the “brown” from 
the pan, thicken to make like thick cream, 
salt to taste, add a spoonful of butter, 
pour around the tomatoes and serve at 
once. Mere words cannot tell you how 
delicious these are. 


Peppers and Eggs 

Halve very large green sweet peppers 
the long way, remove seeds, and parboil 
five minutes. Drain, pack closely together 
in a liberally buttered baking dish that 
has been sprinkled with crumbs, pour a 
little stewed tomato or tomato sauce in 
the interstices, and carefully place an egg 
in each pepper. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, grate cheese over all, and set in a 
hot oven until eggs are well set and cheese 
melted and goldened; accompany with 
tomato or cucumber , 

Virginia Corn 

Fry half a dozen short slices of bacon, 
remove and keep hot; pour off part of the 
fat if desirable, and i in the remainder fry 
one finely sliced onion and a minced 
sweet pepper about five minutes, then add 
a cupful or more of cut-off corn, a cupful 
of stewed tomato, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, salt and pepper to taste, and cook, 
stirring, eight minutes. Add a teaspoon- 


| ful of butter, pour onto hot toast, gar- 


nish with the bacon and serve. 


Sweet Potatoes in Orange Shells 
(For a “Party’’ Course) 

Mash and season finely cooked sweet 
potatoes, heap in the skins of half- 
oranges, place a nutmeat in the middle of 
each and surround with three marsh- 
mallows. Set in the oven until the latter 
are puffed and brown. 

Carrot Newburg 

Make a pint of highly seasoned rich 
cream sauce, add two tablespoonfuls of 
minced n sweet pepper, a tablespoon- 
ful of minced onion and @ teaspoonful of 
minced parsley while cooking, and pour 
over three cupfuls of cooked carrots which 
have been slivered, latticed, or diced. 
Sprinkle with minced parsley and serve. 


Creole Eggplant 
Halve an eggplant lengthwise, gash 
middles in both directions, and boil until 
middle is soft. Remove with a spoon 
season highly with pepper, salt, grated 
onion, butter, add a few fine crumbs, and 
with the mixture fill the shells; cover 
thickly with pounded crumbs, dot with 
butter, place shells in pan, and brown in 
a good oven. 
Peach Dessert 
(From France) 
Peel, halve and remove stones from 
required number of peaches, and ar- 
range, after pressing halves together to 
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Cleans 
where brushes 


cannot reach 




















Tue toilet bowl should be kept 
especially clean in hot weather. 
Use Sani-Flush! Even the ag 
unreachable to any brush, is 
cleared of all sediment and foul 
odors. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
thetoiletbowl. Followdirections 
on the can. Then flush. That is 
all you have to do. All marks, 
stains, incrustations vanish. ' 
Sani-Flush leaves white, gleam- 
ing porcelain clean as new. 

Sani-Flush cannot harm the 

lumbing connections. Keep it 
londy in the bathroom always. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
wenient punch- top can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can, 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada, 








Tue Hycrenitc Propucts Co, 
Canton, Ohio 

















tin package contains “Bley 
Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 


pnemgens 








NEW WRITE GLOVER HONEY 
$ [95 setae 








GAINES SEED CO., CORNING, IOWA 
Rock Plants 


afoeue tee ay) _Fuats and pipe EXCLUSIVELY. 
at B, 
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MAYFAIR NURSERIES, Bergenfield, N. J. 
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ytup 
makes this meal perfect! 


Suge, water and Mapleine—and 
you have pure, s of 
rich, delightful ig iad 
So it may be served with pride 
in the most fastidious homes—and 
so economical it may be enjoyed by 
all. Made in a minute, too! 


4 cents and top of Mapleine 
carton brings a new book of 





CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
92 West Connecticut Screet, Seattle, 


MAPLEINE 


For S 
For Flavoring 





Easy to decorate 


i 
i You, too, can easily and skillfully 
< make attractive bookshelves, 
trays; Gesso-clay novelties; dec- 
orated glass; book ends and door- 
stops; curtains, table runners; 
parchment shades; gay-lacquered 
china—and many other things 
new this season. No lessons are 
n —your decorating is made 
easy by Prof. Hibbard’s“Oriental 
Lacquers” and (new) “French 
Fabric Paints” —compl dry 
10-15 minutes after applying. 
Revised, enlarged Instruction Book tells 
how to decorate wood, china, ass, iron, 
fabrics, parchments—how to doit easily, 
skillfully, quickly. Regularly $1.00. 
Order now at 50c—just half pric 


The 1927 Yearbook (84 pages profusely 
illustrated) tells all about the new 
loveliest things—and at such low prices 


Send today. Yearbook is FREE; 
Instruction Book only 50c. 


Thayer & Chandler 
913 Van Dept. 13 
























‘High Schoo] Course 
in 2 Years 






AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Oopt. H-6132, Drexel Ave. & $8th St. © A8 1023 CHICAGO 
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seem whole, on a flat glass serving dish 
surrounded with strawberry ice cream. 
Sprinkle with chopped pistachio nuts 
and place a teaspoonful of ice cream on 
top of each. 
September Pudding 

Heat one pint of milk in the double 
boiler and when boiling hot add two 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch mixed with 
one-third cupful of sugar, the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, and two tablespoonfuls 
of milk, all blended together until smooth. 
Stir while combining and until custard is 
thickened, then remove from fire and fold 
in the beaten whites of the eggs. Flavor 
as liked. Pour into a glass dish when some- 
what cooled, and just before serving cover 
the top with halved ripe peaches, the 
cavities of which are filled with bits of 
bright jelly. Be sure to have all very 


cold. 
Mock Poached Eggs 

Cut rather large rounds from slices of 
sponge cake, partly cover each with 
stifly whip cream, and in the center 
of each lay half a peach or apricot, peeled 
and the pit removed, and with rounded 
side up. Pass powdered sugar. Peaches 
may first be sprinkled with lemon juice 
and the under part with sugar if pre- 
ferred; or the cake may be delicately 
sauted in butter if one wishes to carry 
out further the idea of “toast’’ for the 
“egg.” Fine canned peaches or apricots 
may be used in winter. 

Plum Salad 

Peel large le plums, remove pits if 
possible by slitting one side; chill on ice 
and when served lay in a circle on a bed 
of white lettuce with a little mound of 
cream cheese in the middle. Pour French 
dressing over and serve at once, all very 
cold. This makes an exceedingly pretty 
and good salad. 


cars 
Cook small ripe pears, with stems re- 
tained, in rich sirup until clear but un- 
broken. Remove and boil down sirup 
until it threads. Make a pyramid of the 
pears on an ornamental serving dish, 
ur the sirup over slowly until each 
is covered, chill, and garnish with rosettes 
of whipped cream, or arrange the cream 
pence ¢ the base. Garnish with small strips 
of candied orange peel if convenient, but 
delicious without. Serve with little cakes. 
Tomatoes Piquant 
Lay thick slices of tomatoes on rounds 
of lightly toasted bread a little larger 
than the fruit; sprinkle tomatoes with 


salt, pepper, sugar, and a dash of cayenne, 


and grate cheese thickly over. Set in a 
good oven (400 degrees) until cheese melts 
and lightly browns, and tomatoes are 
delicately cooked. 

Sweet Peppers, Stuffed 

(Very ornamental) 

Halve large red sweet peppers the long 
way, remove seeds, parboil five minutes; 
drain; arrange closely together in a but- 
tered glass baking dish, and fill each with 
a mixture composed of crumbs, a few 
chopped mushrooms, salt and pepper to 
taste, moistened with cream or stock. 
Dot very liberally with butter, pour a 
little stock or water around to prevent 
drying, and bake in a good oven (400 
degrees) until tops are brown. 

Cake and Fruit Dessert 
(For “Company” or Sunday) 

Bake sponge or angel cake in a pan 
with a large funnel; cool upside down. 
When served fill cavity with sliced and 
sugared peaches or apricots, or ever- 
bearing strawberries or raspberries; heap 


Continued on page 81: 
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Aren’t your clothes, 
your hands, your 
back, your time 
worth the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha? — 


Plenty of dirt-loos- 
ening naptha and 
good soap, working 
together, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap 
in any shape or form. 
Extra help you can get 
only in Fels-Naptha! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 








New FREE book 

trod Avent Att 9 : 
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Guarantee Bond on Stoves, 


and sizes, Deautital pa 
enamel and i 


















That's but one of the time [Pt 
and labor saving uses of the 
— or ! Saves 


steps 
housework, makes entertain 

without a maid easy. Has 161 other uses! Endorsed 

| thousands of 


by lead! publications and 
re reres for “Entertaining Without a Maid,” 
ve photo-pamphiet and SPECIAL 
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All advertisements in this magazine 
have the een ate ole, or 








Charmingly Simple Embroideries<D 
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BENNIE HALL 








Illustrated just above is a stunning cover for the card table, made 

from transfer pattern No. 237, blue, 20 cents. The embroidery is 

carried out in bright colors. Floss to embroider, 65 cents. An 
enlarged detail of the embroidery is shown in the circle 























For the breakfast room or nook the set illus- 
trated at the right is both effective and simple 
of execution. Transfer pattern No. 236, blue, 
20 cents, gives the four large motifs used on 
the table runners, also small motifs for six nap- 
kins to match. The curtains are also made from 
transfer pattern No. 236. In other words two 
patterns will suppply sufficient motifs for two 
table runners, six napkins and two pairs of cur- 
tains. One pattern is sufficient for cither the 
toble runners or two pairs of curtains. Floss to 
embroider runners and napkins, 65 cents in ad- 
dition to cost of pattern. Floss for two pairs 
of curtains, 65 cents. The design is shown in 
detail immediately above 
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Address all pattern and floss orders and needlework in- 
quiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, lowa. Please do not ask for C.O.D. service 














Transfer pattern No. 238, blue, 20 cents, sup- 
plies the motifs used on the guest towels above, 
also four additional motifs which may be used 
on scarfs, curtains, towels, etc., six motifs in all, 
Floss to embroider the six motifs will be sent 
for 65 cents additional. The guest towels are 
made on heavy white linen crash and finished 
with colored hems. If one prefers, however, 
the colored hems may be omitted and the edges 
finished with blanket-stitch or other fancy 
stitchery. One may also buy towels ready made 
and add the embroidery designs 
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Needlework Directions 
To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite 


ASQUARE of white linen with hem- 
stitched hem forms the background 
of the effective card table cover shown 
opposite. The cards are done in outline 
with six strands in needle. Outline ed, 
of card in two colors, red and black. 
Outline hearts and diamonds in red; clubs 
and spades, black. 

The parrot may be worked either in 
outline or in satin stitch. In the former 
instance, outline first with bright red, 
then with black, using the black outline 
on outside. Use brown satin stitch for 
perch and bill. 

If the parrot is worked solid, each sec- 
tion should be worked separately. The 
head is worked in bright red, the eyes 

ellow with a heavy French knot in 
black in the center of eye. Bright blue 
and orange are the colors used for comb; 
feet, black; perch and bill, brown; wings, 
red, blue and green; body and tail, rose. 
blue, green and orange. The finished 
parrot is outlined in black. The cover 
may measure from 30 to 36 inches square. 

Transfer pattern No. 237, blue, 20 
cents, provides motifs for cover. Floss 
to embroider costs 65 cents additional. 
This is sufficient floss for embroidering 
parrots solid. 

Pink and green are used effectively in 
the towel at the top. The flowers are 
first outlined in pink, then in black and 
later filled in with pink running stitches. 
Leaves are outlined in black and filled in 
with green running stitches. Green and 
black darning stitches side by side make 
the stems. Pink hems finish the edges. 

The lower towel is finished with a lav- 
ender hem and embroidered as follows: 

Dots and cross stitches, black; flower 
boxes, purple outline. The center flower 
is worked in lavender outline and single 
stitches and orange French knots. The 
outer flowers are worked in rose single 
stitcbes and French knots. Circle at cen- 
ter may be in black or pink outline. 

Transfer pattern No. 238, blue, 20 
cents, gives motifs for six towels, three 
of each design. Floss sufficient for three 
towels will be supplied for 65 cents addi- 
tional. Needle in correct size is included 
with all floss orders. 

A touch of colorful embroidery always 
adds a note of cheer to the breakfast 
table, whether it be in nook or corner or 
in a room all to itself. The embroidery 
should be done in fast colors, because 
table linens that are kept dainty and 
fresh must make many trips to the laun- 
dry. For this reason also a white back- 
ground is preferable. 

Especially dainty are the breakfast 
room linens shown at the bottom of the 


opposite page. White linen is the material |, 


used for the runners and the edges are 
finished with dainty crochet done in old 
blue. Rose, black or orange may be sub- 
stituted, if preferred, depending, of 
course, on the color scheme one wishes 
to carry out. 

The embroidery is done with six 
strands in the‘needle and the flowersare 


worked alternately in rose and blue, the }. 


rose flowers having black satin stitch 
centers and the blue flowers, orange satin 
stitch centers. Leaves and stems are in 
green, of course. 

To make the squares: First make short 
running stitches with rose floss. Then 
thread needle with blue floss and pass in 
and out beneath the rose-colored run- 
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(i) jas ALL Rugs inspire that sense of 
gratification which can result only from 


a wise purchase. Though never offered at 
bargain prices, time proves them to have been 
the sha bargain. 


Whittall Ru; athe afarcnge 8 omy wr with 
those cheap, . tawdry rugs which are “oriental” 
only they come from overseas 


The rug illustrated is a 9’ x 12’ Whittall —— 
pattern 348, priced at $150, to which your will add 


transportation charges. 


Look for the name 
“Whittall” woven 


into the back of the 
rug you buy 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 120 Brussels St. 
Amazing Peony 
Offer! 48 


Think of this Tr _ buy—at 
low prices—from one of the largest * 
collection of peonies in the world. 
Delicate in fragrance, rich in tint 
and color, infinite variety in shade, 
gorgeous in bloom. Here is my “Get 


Whittall Rug Booklet 
in colors will be mailed 


on request 





WORCESTER, MASS 














IVORAND 
for healthy plant growth 


75% genuine African ele- 
phant ivory dust, the best 
tonic known for quick, 











Acquainted Offer.” Don’t miss it! luxurious plant and flower 
SPECIAL COLLECTION Se SE ne? a a 
streng . Can 
Abel Carriere, red....00+4. $1.25 PR nn $1.00. 
Festive Maxima, "wie... Fe | terenty 
ora ° 
Madame de Vernovila, waite 78 |$,>.49 bald. IVORAND COMPANY, Inc. 
$4.25 BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept.D-10, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Comfort | 


Running water brings it. How com- 
fortable you are with running water— 
how uncomfortable without it! 


A Goulds Autowater System brings 
running water everywhere— indoors, 
outdoors—at any time, automatically, 
at the turn of a faucet. 


Ask for Booklet N which describes 
our complete line of electric and en- 
gine driven pumps and water systems. 


Goulds Autowater Systems may be 
purchased on deferred payments. 


GOULDS PUMPS, Inc. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GOULDS 
AUTOWATER 


SYSTEMS 




















~ (LEAR VELVETY SKIN 


can be yours by proper cleans- 
ing. The right soap to ask for is 


Resinol 


inthe Home | 





Better Homes and Gardens 


ning stitches. This gives a lovely ro 
effect in two colors. See enlarged illus 
tration of detail. 

The length of your runners will of 
course be governed by the size of your 
table. 

Curtains to match are made on white 
cross-barred muslin. Other materials 
caanetes are lawn and unbleached mus- 
in. 

Transfer pattern No. 236 supplies four 
large motifs which may be used on run- 
ners or curtains, also six small motifs for 
napkins to match. Floss to embroider 
runners, 65 cents additional; floss to 
embroider two pairs of curtains, 65 cents. 





John’s Birthday Party 


Continued from page 70 


things for the boys were different from 
the things for little girls, as was fitting. 
Bud sighed with the happiness of his 
memories. A few more weeks and he 
would be five years old and all these 
pleasures would be his. And the year 
after this one he would be six—and then 
seven. How wonderful to have a birthday 


every year! 
RECIPES 
Orange Chariots 


Jash the orange and cut in half. 
Scoop out the pulp. Make wheels by 
attaching a slice of lemon to each side 
of the half-orange by running a piece of 
toothpick thru a raisin (for the hub) and 
thru the center of the slice of lemon. 

Join cracker animals together by 
means of toothpicks and harness them 
to the cart. Fill the orange with cut 
fruit, or fruit gelatine. 


Tomato Omelette 


3 tablespoonfuls of olive oil 

3 teaspoonfuls of chopped onion 
4 tomatoes, medium-si 

4 a bay leaf 

8 small tomatoes 

34 teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper 


¥ cupful of buttered crumbs 

In the frying pan put one tablespoonful 
of olive oil, add the chopped onion, and 
cook until golden brown. Add the four 
medium-sized tomatoes which have been 
peeled and cut into pieces, and the bit of 
bay leaf, and cook until the tomatoes 
form a thick puree. Remove from fire 
and cool. 

While this is cooking, cut the eight 
small tomatoes (unpeeled) in halves, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, cover with 
a thin layer of buttered crumbs and put 
into a hot oven to bake for about ten 
minutes. 

Beat the whites and yolks of eggs to- 
gether. Add the tomato puree, salt and 
pepper, and mix thoroly. 

In the omelette pan heat the remaining 
two tablespoonfuls of olive oil until it 
just begins to smoke. Pour in the egg 
mixture and cook. As the edges of the 
omelette will cook more quickly than 
the center, after four or five minutes 
they should be gently loosened from the 
pan, and raised with a spatula or knife 
so that the liquid from the top can run 
underneath. When done, the underside 
should be a golden brown and the top 
moist, but not liquid. 

Loosen from the bottom of the pan and 
fold. Cut into sections for serving. Gar- 
nish each section with two pieces of baked 
tomato. 
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Oriental 


POPPIES 


Will live and grow 


If you plant them now. Bay poss ardener 
an in 


will tell you that when transp early 
September, practically none are ever lost. 
We offer for immediate shipment 


RED—“Grant"’—very famous 


Also write for new Catalog hardy flowers 
rockery plants and bulbs............ FREE 


Wayside Gardens | ‘ 


Mentor 




















SHUMWAY’S 
“Pedigreed Bulbs 


Produce the Anticipated Results 





MIXTURE OF VARIETIES 100 80 
Darwin Tulips . . ... 15 $3.75 1.95 
I ee 0 ie 51 
Cottage Tulips . . . .. 8 3.50 1.85 
Crocus .€¢ @ 6 © @ 6 @ 5 2.50 1.30 
Ar ee 5 9.75 5.00 

home 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
(Established 1870) 
118-122 South First Street Dept. E Rockford, IIL 


Berry and Flower Plants 
FOR SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER PLANTING 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, G: Gooseberry, 
Snru “alipe. i a, Erivet,, Ben 7 clantas” Roses, 
Sere Silfans worst whe Ueenians pares 
hardy, living outdoors during winter. atalogue free. 
HARRY S. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 
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J For More Enduring 
Sheet Metal 
Work, use 


ne STpne 


COppER grat 


KEYSTONE 


Rust maar Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


This copper steel alloy material gives superior 
service and satisfaction for roofing, spouting, 
gutters, metal lath, tanks, and all sheet metal 
work—new construction or repairs. 


Apollo-Keysrone Galvanized Sheets resist rust and give 
added permanence to all galvanized sheet metal work. 
Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates offer best 
protection—fireproof, weatherproof, economical. 

Insist upon Keystone quality; it enhances your property 
and saves the home owner worry and expense. Sold by 
leading metal merchants. Used by particular roofers and 
eheet metal workers. Send for Facts booklet — it telle 
some interesting facts about sheet metal that endures. 
This Company manufactures a complete line of high 
érade Stee. SHeers and Tin Pvartes for ali purposes. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsbargh, Pa. 


———- —— 














DREER'S 


Autumn Catalogue 


A real help in selecting 
new and standard va- 
rieties of Roses for Fall 
planting, as well as Hardy 
Perennial Plants, Spring- 
flowering Bulbs and 
Seasonable Seeds. 


Write for free copy and mention 
Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Creamed Corn 

6 medium-sized ears of corn 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

\% cupful of water 

aon of cream or top milk 


Split the kernels down the center with 


a knife and cut the corn from the cob. | 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
frying pan, but do not allow it to become 
hot enough to smoke. This changes its 
taste and makes it less digestible. Add 
the corn and the water, cover, and cook 
for about ten minutes. There should be 
only enough water to keep the corn from 
sticking, and it must be stirred occasion- 
ally. Add a very little more water if 
necessary. When about half cooked,.and 
almost dry, remove the cover, add the 
cream, and continue cooking, uncovered, 
until the corn is tender and the cream 
has cooked down until the whole dish is 
about the consistency of thick oatmeal. 
Season with salt and pepper. Cooking 
the corn in the cream gives an entirel 

different flavor from that of corn to whic 

a little cream is added just before serving. 


Cheese Biscuits 


2 cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of shortening 

4 pound of American cheese, grated 
cupful of milk 


Mix and sift dry materials, rub in the 
shortening and cheese, add milk gradu- 
ally, toss on slightly floured board, roll 
one-half inch thick and cut. Place on a 
baking sheet and bake in a hot oven (450 
degrees) for 12 to 15 minutes, 


Caramel Ice Cream 
2 cupful of sugar, for caramel 
cupful of hot water 
6 egg say 
2 cupfuls of milk 
1 cupful of sugar 
teaspoonful of salt 


2% cupfuls of cream (thin) 
2 teaspoonfuls of vani 


Make a caramel sauce with the one- 
third cupful of sugar by placing it in a 
frying pan and heating, stirring con- 
stantly until it is melted and amber in 
color. Do not let it become too dark, as 
this gives the ice cream too strong a flavor. 
Add the hot water and continue cooking 
until the sauce is well blended. 

Beat the egg yolks slightly, slowly add 
the milk which has been scalded in the 
double boiler, add the caramel sirup, the 
sugar and the salt. Cook over hot water 
until a thin custard is formed. Remove 
from the fire. Cool. 
vanilla and freeze. 


In freezing, use eight parts of ice to 


one of salt. Fill the freezer one-third full 
of ice before you begin to add the salt, 
because salt is heavier than the ice and 
tends to work its way toward the bottom 
of the freezer. This proportion saves salt, 
and gives a smoother ice cream than 
where more salt is used. 


Thoroly clean small flower pots, of the 


size used for plant slips, and line with 
waxed paper. It is possible sometimes 
to find little waxed paper cups just the 
size of the flower pots, to slip inside as 
linings. 

Put the ice cream into the pot, wra 
the stem of a bright colored flower with 
waxed paper, and stick it into the center. 
Sprinkle the top of the ice cream with 
cocoa, and serve. 





Add the cream and | 
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OMMON Sense is father of the ideas 

Genius and six years of radio manu- 
facturing have developed it to perfect 
form. It is a type of radio receiver which 
can be tuned in two distinct stages. 

Fi ( i icity) uses only 2 
Pa y= pene bye yp Pom oy oh 
hat one or two dial tuning will afford. 
The Second Stage provides reserve controls to use 

tuning does not bring the best re- 
cults. With the set becomes the most sens- 
itive instrument known to Radio—a flexible, 
supremely selective filter of purest musical tones. 
Note: Thereis only one way to judge Radio: 
HEAR IT! This . can tell you 
Through caclusive "AC DAYTON dealers ux have 
arranged for you to make that test in your own way 
Let us send full information ang name of 
a .BH-g— 


The AC Electrical Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Makers of Electrical Devices for More Than 20 Years 


ASERADIOD 


Bont Mage of Tuning, fmprowil 3 tbe coats 
2 stages o, ing, improved 5 civeuit. 
2-Dial Control many refinements including Aiv- 
Spaced Coils ‘ Price $79 
SIX MODELS (5-6 Tube) 


Priced from 




















ae et 
DOUBLE #} ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 


Next Best to Rain, 


gsures efficient 


. inkler a - 
This heavy duty sprin t it. Sprinkles 
irrigation wherever you nny Bes with maxi- 


than 5,000 sq. 


a circle more i forced against 
Water is fo - 


Descriptive Litera- 
wee eee direct on our Guar- 


action or M 
od fy $12.50 postpaid. 
Double Retary Sprinkler Ce. 


1239 Coea Cola Bidg 
Kansas City, Me. 










terms. 1 
Rossespekare 4 Send for booklet No's1. A 
H.S.FUNSTON Land Commissioner 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Quantities 
of Roses 


Next Summer! 


Fall planting assures quantities of 
roses next Summer if you plant Star 
Roses—the roses that are guaranteed 
to live and to bloom! 


Fall planting gives the roses time to 
become firmly. rooted, to start 
slowly and naturally when Spring 
comes, and to have the vigorous 
growth that enables them to with- 
stand the Summer droughts. 
Ev Star Rose | ime. = 

is labeled with a 

durable star > 
This t 
name of the rose 


and is a symbol 
of our guarantee. 







THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


» Star RoseGrowers ¥»% 


Box 74 West Grove, Penne 
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A Luxuriant Lawn 
Season Through 


Your lawn is kept velvety green, even during 
hot summer months by the Brooks Under- 
ground Irrigation System. Once installed—it 
insures a cool inviting lawn anda lovely garden 
when others are dry and unattractive. 


Have the satisfaction of knowing that your 
home will be complete and attractive—framed 
by soft, luxuriant grass, green and inviting. 


Invisible—Entirely Underground 


Breaks the water into a fine mist 
“Like a London Fog’’ 


Spray heads scattered about the lawn and 
en are connected with the water system 
—insuring a plentiful supply of life-giving 
moisture even in driest weather at low cost. 
Send for information, enclosing rough sketch 
of grounds, dimensions, ete. and our Engineer- 
ing department will submit plans and prices. 


BROOKS Landscape Irrigation Engineers 


10226-G Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 














Hardy Ferns and 
Wild Flowers 


Millions of evergreens. Catalog mailed free 


and wild flowers. Introduction offer 8 Ostrich 
Plume, 4 Osmunda, 8 Lady ferns, 5 year old 
dormant roots prepaid for $5. 44 asst. $3 1 
Ostrich 1 Lady fern $1. Fall planting gives 
best resulta, 





listing Peonies and 200 varieties of perennials | 


| 
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Good Children for Bad 


Continued from page 69 
There are two effective means of deal- 


| ing with the disobedient child. One is to 





deprive him of things he wants, on the 
basis that if he refuses to do what you 
want him to, you cannot do things for 
him. If the child has to do without 
something he has set his heart on—and if 
forced to, supply him with only the bare 
necessities of life until he learns his 


| lesson—he will probably begin to see 


reason. Many disobedient children are 


| given more than the amenable ones in the 





household, because they demand it as a 
bribe for good behavior. That is entirely 
wrong and unsuccessful. 

The second method is again to ignore 
the child and show that he is completely 
out of favor with the household. This is 
probably better with the sensitive child 
than the one above. He meets unsmiling 
faces. He is told quietly and politely 
that no one wishes to have anything to 
do with him while he conducts himself 
in that manner. 

And again, great approval when your 


point is won. Forget the unpleasantness, — 


receive him at once into full fellowship 


_ and go on as if nothing had happened. 





But while we are imposing our will on 
the child in this way (and all the success- 


ful parents I know, as well as the spe- | 


cialists, agree that the child must obey 
his parents), we should take care that our 
demands are reasonable. Remember 
again that the aim is not to break his 
spirit, but to get him to yield only insofar 
as every member of the family must yield 
to build habits, maintain harmony and 
to do his share. 


E must be sure, too, that our re- 

quests are couched in a pleasant, cour- 
teous manner. Our children, as has been 
said before, reflect us. Mothers will 
probably have noticed that troubles with 
the family multiply when they, the moth- 
ers, are tired or sick or nervous. Isn’t it 
because our manner then is likely to be 
querujous? The softer and gentler my 
voice is, the more quickly and happily 
my little girl responds to what I want 
her to do. If a hasty, impatient note 
creeps in, she stiffens and defiance leaps 
to her face. Her fault or mine? 

We make a mistake, too, in joining 
issue with the children when they are 
tired. After a long day’s outing, for in- 
stance, there is likely to be flagrant diso- 


| bedience—the parents’ punishment for 





allowing too great a strain. Discipline is 
not only no good here, it makes matters 
worse, and the only thing to do is to get 
the poor youngsters in bed and asleep 
as quickly as you can. This advice may 
seem superfluous. Yet I have seen many 4 
normally good child get “naughty” and 
receive punishment when what he needed 
was a bed. 

To return to thé problem child, I can- 
not emphasize too strongly the necessity 
for at once getting the situation in hand. 
The pediatrician will help you greatly 


| if you do as he says. (I blush when I think 


of times I have called up Dr. Hill during 
a campaign for or against some bad 
habit and told him I could not go on an- 
other day. And invariably the next day 
brought victory!) 

‘But if it is impossible to have a pedi- 
atrician, firm determination, guided by 
common sense, will win the day. And 
time, time, Time! 
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40 Acres of 
| PEONIES 


Are you looking for those rare, beautiful 
sorts of peonies which of late years it has been 
almost impossible to find, if so, write us, 
we probably have them, as our collection is 
now one of the largest in the world. 


Our New Brand Peony Annual 


The largest and finest yearly list we have 
ever ime is nowready to mail. We wishall 
lovers of Peonies and Iris to have it. We 
shall be pleased to mail you a copy free. * 


On request to those who do not have it, and 
who intend to purchase Peonies this fall, we 
are also mailing free our large 66 page Peony 
Manual, the most complete book ever written 
on the Peony. 


ors of the highest rated peony in the 
iescdeeiens Peony Society Symposium. 
Growers of Peontes for 59 years. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 21 Faribault, Minn. 
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Maloney ’s 


All the choicest varieties are described and 
what, how and when to plant toldin the Maloney 
Free Nursery Book for the fall of 1926. " 

Send for this book and see how inexpensive 
it is to increase the beauty and value of your 
home, how easy it is to do your own planting. 
Our landscape service will aid you. ‘ 

Buy direct from our 400 acre nurseries at 
growers’ prices and plant this fall. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Maloney Bros, Nursery Co., Inc., 10 Main St., Dansville, N. ¥ 


Establis over 40 years. 


Send for Big free Gi talodgue 





Plan and Plant now for 
your “May Garden” of 


DARWIN TULIPS 


There is no month in the year 
in which your garden can give 
you so much en . os 
when Darwin Tulips bloom in 
May. Plant the bulbs during 
Sept.-Oct 


Hunt’s Perfection Bulbs 


ir supreme quality. 
ial ices, 
Pree 
Dozen, 50c; 50 for $1.50; 75 for $2.00. 


All post east of the Mississippi urthe: 
points 10c for each off-r.) 7 oes 


Beautiful Autunm Catalog F REE. 
, WILLIAM M. HUNT &CO., Inc. 
148 Chambers St., N. Y. City 











not investigate this 


PEONIES 


Our peony list is attractive and offers some real bar- 
gains both for the beginner and advanced grower. 
Get it before placing your order. Our plants are 
guaranteed true to name and are deliv post paid. 








The Brook Gardens -o- Goodland, Indiana 














Your advertisement in Better Homes and Gar— 
dens will be sent to over 700,000 homes. Why 
advertising medium? 
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Lasting Value 
with Oak Floors 


As a permanent floor that never needs 
replacement, Oak is an investment, pay- 
ing for itself many times over in pleasure 
to the owner, lessening of housework, 
and increased value for rental or sale. 


Not expensive 
Different grades, all equally sound, will 
provide variety in appearance with maxi- 
mum economy. Lay Oak 
over old worn floors in 
your present home, at 
slight expense. 

Write for this booklet 


containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
866 Hearst Buiidina CHICAGO 











Bulbs and 
Plants 


Prepare now for 
Spring Blooms 


Darwin Tuli 
colors, 40 
for $15. 

Darwin Tulips, Giant size, assorted or 
separate colors, 30 for $1 or 100 for 
$3, 1000 for $25. 

Choice mixture of Crocus, 100 for $1. 

Beddi size Hyacinths, all colors, 15 
for $1, 100 for $6. 

Potting Hyacinths, all colors, 10 for $1 
or $100 for $8. 

ed white Narcissus, 12 for $1, or 100 

or $8. 


. Rainbow mixture, 20 
or $1 or 100 for $2, 1000 


Yellow trumpet Narcissus, 20 for $1 or 
100 for $4. 


Choice assortment of German Iris, 1° 
for $1. 


12 Hardy Chrysanthemums for $1. 

3 Peonies, Red White or Pink, for $1, 
12 for $3. 

Any 6 of the one dollar collections for 
$5, Post Pai 


Robert & Stanley, 
Laurel Springs, N. J. 

















USE PLANS $1.00 
« y t= greatest collection of House, 

low and Twin House designs 
ever publishes. Spanish, Colonial 


f and English t from 
} nN modest cot! 17 Cay 
i Send your today Pay post- 


2 ee ee man on delivery $1.00 plus post- 
dul FP WE be 
Architect 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


146 HO 






715 Watnut Street, 








———————— — 
PERENNIALS 
Newer and better sorts. Eight for $1.00 
selection. Satisfaction or money back. 





paid. Our 
FREE. 











SEWARD NURSERY Box A. SEWARD, NEBRASKA 
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| This gives a particularly delicate and 
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September Garden Cookery 


Continued from page,75 
above the cake and sift powdered sugar 
over. Surround cake with whipped cream 
and serve. 
Lima Beans in Tomato Sauce 
Cook green lima beans until tender, 
drain, add, to each pint, a teaspoonful of 
butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, a pinch 
of sugar. Then add enough rich, highly 
seasoned tomato sauce to moisten liber- 
ally, and serve. 
Vegetables and Cream 
Many of the fall vegetables—lima and 
sieva, and string beans, corn, etc.—are 
very different and most delicious, if, in- 
stead of being enriched entirely with 
butter, this is scanted and two or three 
tablespoonfuls of thick cream are added. 


elusive flavor; and if one has a good 
allowance of cream she will, I know, enjoy 
the occasional change. Hubbard squash, 
turnips, and onions are also delicious if 
cream and some butter are used instead 
of all butter; beat the squash and turnip 
well, to make light and fluffy; and in 
adding it to the beans, corn, etc., use 
enough to make a little sauce. 

Plums, peaches, apricots and the like 
make a delicious garnish for poultry, 





steak, and chops, and also for hamburg 
steak, if stewed in sirup, drained, and | 
used hot or cold. 





Pointers on Chrysanthemums 
Continued from page 9 
pinching back about the fifteenth of July. | 

Instead of planting them out of their 
pots in the garden, sink the pots in the 
soil. This permits you to apply liquid 
manure, to spray, water, stake the plant 
more efficiently, and does not disturb the 
plant so much when bringing from the 
garden to the house. Don’t let the lower 
leaves of the plant die by allowing clay, 
splashed up by careless watering, to col- 
lect on the undersides of the leaves. 
When the buds appear, along about the 
latter part of August or early September, 
disbud to one bud to a stem. When color 
shows discontinue the application of 
liquid manure. Finally, when the warn- 
ings of frost are broadcast, bring the 
plants to a shed or coldframe and then 
indoors or under glass. A little frost will 
not kill these chrysanthemums, but it 
will discolor any blooms that happen to 
be nipped. 

As for the single-stemmed standards, 
start the cuttings later than those of 
bush plants and have them flower in six- 
inch pots, not the eight-inch of the bush 
plants. Keep the plants well staked and 
select a sheltered corner of the garden 
for them. If you grow them in the green- 
house benches don’t have the atmosphere 
too dry as the red spider thrives best in 
such environment. 

At disbudding time take care that the 
best bud, and it is not always the ter- 
minal one, is chosen for the bloom. An 
offensive not defensive war against insect 
pests should be kept up. Don’t wait for 
the black aphids to start. 

The Turner trio, pink, white and yellow 
are splendid when trained as standards. 
Early Snow, Meudon, Chrysolora, Ne- 
rissa and Rose Pocket do equally well 
as bush or standard. But everyone has his 
own favorites. Select yours and with 
perfection your aim, grow the chrysanthe- 
mum, the flower that belies that autuinn 


} 
| 
| 





is a colorless, cheerless season, 


$1 


“Save | 

















ERE’S how! Select 
.& homefurnishings from 
the Peck & Hills Catalo 
which your Naborhoo 
Dealer will show you. Or 
ask him to sign and give 
you a Card of Introduction 
admitting you to any of 
our exhibies. 


Economies of the plan for 
manufacturer and dealer 
mean savings for you. You 
getlargerselection, authen- 
tic styles and dependable 
quality, too. 

If unable to get the card, ask us for 
nameofdealer whowillsupply you. 

Write for Free Booklet B-9 


which explains this money- 





saving way of * 
nishings ond: te elem care 
of them. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 





Coast to Coast Service 











SAVE FUEL — Save 
Doors —~Save Labor. 


Keep the house warm this winter; protect the 
finish on your doors; make a fine storm proof 
shelter out of your 
summer screen. 


Cover-It 
Storm Door 


will do it easily, 
quickly, cheaply. 
Made from extra 
heavy, weather- 
resisting, speci- 
ally treated ma- 
terial that will last 
for years. Goes 
up, comes down 
in &@& minute. 
Large, clear vision 


= ? 


window. Attract- 
ive, healthy. Send 
overall dimen- 
sions of screen 
door frames and 
ask for special 
low price. 





Ss. J. RUSSELL, Mfr. 
Dept. A. : ° ° Peoria, Il 














We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 
your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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Ex-Secretary-of-War Baker 
Builds for “Permanent Peace’ 


"THOSE irritating, domestic nuisances—the foul smell- 
ing garbage can and rubbish pile—will never spoil the 
*“live-ability’’ of this Cleveland home of Mr. Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War. For, like most modern 
homes, this is Kerner quipped 

All waste—not only garbage, but sweepings, tin-cans, 
bottles, magazines, trash of every kind—is merely drop- 
ped through the handy hopper door, in or near the kit- 
chen. 





Falling to the brick combustion chamber, everything 
but tin-cans and such metallic objects is destroyed com- 

etely. The latter are flame-sterilized for removal with 
the ashes. Thousands in use. Guaranteed. No Upkeep 
Cost—No Fuel Used. 


The Kernerator is ideally adapted to Better Homes 

and Gardens Unit Homes, a new one of which is 

described in each issue. Write for booklet, ‘‘The 
Sanitary Elimination of H hold Waste.”” 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
704 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE CHIMNEY=-FED INCINERATOR 


KERNERATO 


Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen- 




















HM 

OCBOND Exterior Stucco, applied 
bead to new or old homes of wood 
frame, encases the house in a weath- 
pal we fire-resisting stone sheath that in- 
sulates against heat and cold. The surface 
finish may be applied in any one of a wide 

variety of colors and textures. 


Rocbond also supplies a permanently 
beautiful surface finish for walls of brick, 


te, cinderblock, til d oth 
encases your ane cinderblock, tile and other 





home in a Send for FREE Book 
Write for booklet telling all about Roc- 
sheath of bond and how you can profit by its use. 
stone The Rocbond Company 
Van Wert, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Pa. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 28 


How we did enjoy Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 

Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Treasure 

Niatlety ee M oy Nicholas 
and many others!” 

Mrs. Russell Hawksworth writes from 
Chicago that her three boys, two in 
high school and one in the fifth grade, 
wer Albert Payson Terhune’s dog- 

ks to any other reading except Jom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. She thinks 
these books (she names icularly Lad; 
A Dog and the new book Wolf) ought to 
be on our list of books for boys. I agree 
with her that they are jolly stories and 
much loved by youngsters, but that they 
should be on a list of twenty or so best 
books is another matter. But children 
do love them, I know—girls as well as 
boys. My little daughters have anxiously 
watched their two bloodhound pups, 
“Uncle Tom” and “Sirius,” for signs of 
Lad’s noble traits—in fact, their ideas of 
what a dog should be are based entirely 
on Mr. Terhune’s somewhat romantic 
ictures. Thus far, “Sirius” has saved no 


ives, but we are daily expecting .. . . 


B*. the way, if you want still another 
list of books for boys, write and ask 
the Newark, New Jersey, publiclibrary, for 
their list which was prepared for the Boy 
Scouts of Newark. Mr. J. A. Williamson, 











| who was Chairman of the Boy Scout 
| Reading Committee of Newark, sent me 
this list, and I consider it a very good one 
in spite of the fact (and this is really a 
grievous lack) that Jom Sawyer is not 
included! Nor The Prince and the Pauper, 
either! Well, everyone to his own taste, 
but American boys mustn’t be deprived 
of Tom Sawyer! Especially not boy scouts! 
Tom may not have done his “good deed a 
day” but he was a real boy. And think 
what a scout he would have made had he 
had the opportunity! 

| So many good letters have come in de- 
| scribing tried and true “useful books’’! 
| Mrs. E. F. Pompeji writes from Atlantic 
City, New Jersey: 

“There are two books I always have at 
my elbow when I am reading. One of them 
is the first on your list—Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. The other is the 
Lincoln Library, published by the Fron- 
tier Press Company, Buffalo, N. Y. No 
doubt you are not familiar with it or I 
feel sure it would have been first or second 
on your list. 

It is a comparatively new work, having 
been planned and published since the 
«World War. For a dependable and accu- 
rate reference book it cannot be beat. It 
answers thousands of questions. While 
it is only one volume, it really embodies a 
complete set of encyclopedias—with the 
added advantage that the contents are 
new and up to date. 

So often when friends get together dis- 
cussions occur and questions arise. In 
such cases we always turn to our Lincoln 
Library and the point at issue is decided. 
And we know the decision is an accurate 


























one. If our copy could not be replaced 
no amount of money could purchase it. I 
feel sure your opinion will be the same if 
you will look over and thoroly investigate 
this work. There is no doubt but that 
your readers will be glad to know of this 
wonderful book.” 

That is just the sort of letter I was long- 
ing for—I mean to look up the Linco 
Libars és tous 00 Veen, Ge Teel es 
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Pompeji’s whole-hearted praise quite con- 
vincing. 

Ferns & tell you of three books that we 
find indispensable in our family?” writes 
Dorothy E. Coats from Rosseau, On- 
tario. “One is Lempriere’s Classical Dic- 

} . So many times in casual reading 
one finds allusions to rather obscure 
mythical people. Often the meaning of 
the sentence is as obscure as the mythical 
person mentioned, until Lempriere dis- 
closes his history. : 

Another is Bartlett’s Quotations which 
tracks down familiar quotations to their 
often little-known source, and puts an 
end to many a hot family discussion as to 
‘who is the author of this one.’ 

“The third is Cruden’s Concordance 
which helps one to find anything in the 
Bible in no time. Once on a vacation, 
miles away from Cruden and Bartlett 
one of us spent hours toiling thru the Old 
Testament in search of a quotation said 
by one to be in Psalms, by another in 
Proverbs. Later it proved to be in 
Shakespeare! 

“Think of the trouble these useful 
books save on such occasions! 

“Two more useful books, my special 
standbys, are: The Opera Goer’s Com- 
plete Guide, by Leo Melitz (translated by 
Salinger; Dodd, Mead and Company) 
which gives.a cast of characters (and 
type of voice), short synopsis of plot and 
descriptions of each act, of every opera; 
and Elson’s Music. Dictionary (Oliver 
Ditson Company). This gives the defini- 
tion and pronunciation of important 
musicians, ete. I find it much more cone 
venient in most of my every day ignor- 
ances than the far more expensive, many 
volumed Grove’s Dictionary. The latter is 
a wonderful thing for the real student but 
Elson’s little one-volume dictionary is just 
the thing for the average person who has 
a little music of any sort in the home. 
(Except jazz; my edition is too old to 
mention that.)” 

Unfortunately there isn’t room for all 
the good Jetters that this department has 
received, but I must include one more. It 
is from Mrs. Frederick H. Johnson of 
Northborough, Massachusetts. 

“Following your request for any ‘use- 
ful book’ that we may know and in 
answer to your statement that you know 
of no book that tells about mending 
things about the house, may I suggest 
The Practical Book of Home Repairs by 
Chelsea Fraser, instructor of manual 
training in the schools of Grand Rapids, 
and published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company? I have recently added it to 
our son’s library because of its practical 
value.” 

Just one more item. Did you know 
that Dale R. Van Horn, author of Dad’s 
Practical Pointers in this magazine, has 
written a new book for boys called 
Sportcraft for All the Year, priced at $2 
and published by Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard? Any ingenious boy would 
delight in Sportcraft for it tells how to 
make all sorts of desirable boy things: 
& water coasting chute, a camp-oven, a 
camp-bed, a dog-kennel, an ice chariot 
and a thousand other toys, games and 
boy-necessities. May Dad’s Practical 
Pointers appear in a book some day. 


[Mrs.”"LeCron has c of the Book Department 
<a Mt yn V ae <_< os aaah 
yq on ts that 
to ask her. Consult her about the bey tor 
our home library, ask, her for reading lista for the 
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A Delightful Sm alll Home 
With Beauty and Economy 


WHETHER you build new, or 
modernize an old home, genuine 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles as- 
sure truly delightful effects that 
are enduring. 

WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles, 
particularly for sidewalls, cost less 
than other sidewall material, not only 
in first cost but in the saving of re- 
painting every two or three — 
A WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle 
roof laid with zinc coated nails will 
give a lifetime of service. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO, INC. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


eee Ri | Wearsenrsest Srainep Sutnoie Co., Inc 
NK \ al 1008 Island Street; North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


1008 Island Street 


N 








TAINED -SHINGLES 


Let us send you the Portfolio of 
Color Photogravures showing the 
use of WEATHERBEST Stained Shin- 
gles on sidewalls and roofs. We will 
also include a book- 
let which explains 
how WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles ce r 
be laid over old wii - 
walls to give»; 0 4 
house addei v>"~. 
and save 1epi...i- 
ing expense. 





Please send () Wearuensest Color Samples, 
C) Portfolio of Color Photogravures showing 
Wearuerpest Stained Shingles for Sidewalle 
and Roofs, []) Book on Modernizing and 
Reshingling. 
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The World’s Best Varie- 
reasona’ 


ties at 
Hardy and walyGr " 
every pn eon and every taste. 
Send for Master List 277 Miccion, 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. Write 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS 


Paul L. Battey, Prop., Box JA, Glencoe, Ill. 








Secrets of 
Peony Culture 


Told briefly in a “Book of 
Dont's”, sent free with every 
tage: all essentials for cultivation 

superb peonies. Send for 
catalog. 

Mohican Peony Gardens 
Box 56 Reading, Pa. 
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BULB 
BOOK: 


Hae zou ore ofiered, free, & new and beiptul wi 
ide to plant: tal and perennials—a 1x 
golden book 3 yt —F \ 







of x interested 
ve a copy. It tells what 
Planted the fall and how 








SUPERB IRISES. 


We offer a special collection of 20 lovely 
including ten of the choicest variet: 


German and Siberian, in wid y I~ 
ail ‘labeled tor $3.00. Six wonderful Peonles 
$3.00. Both collections $5.00. 

Complete fall planting lists ready. 

RANSOM SEED & NURSERY COMPANY. 

Box 2. Geneva, Ohio. 

















The value of advertising in Better Homes and Gardens cannot be fully appreciated until you have tried 
it yourself, With our 700,000 readers in the U.S., an advertisement is bound to bring satisfactory results. 











Gay Tulips 
For Spring Gardens 


Tulips are spring’s most welcome 
flowers, giving a brilliancy of color 
not obtained from other early flower- 
ing plants. Thiscollection will make 
a double row 18 feet long, or a circu- 
lar bed 4 feet across. 





Superb Darwin and 
May-Flowering Tulips 


Baron de la Tonnaye, clear carmine rose. 

Dream, heliotrope with silvery lilac margin. 

Faust, deep purple-maroon. 

ee mbe, Yellow, deep yellow, globe 
shape. 

Panorama, orange-red Breeder. 

Pride of Haarlem, salmon rose, shaded 
scarlet. 

Prince of Orange, terra-cotta, edged orange. 

Valentine, heliotrope, shaded violet. 


Five bulbs of each (40 bulbs) - 3 
REE Os occ cccceccns 


New Bulb Booklet 


Describes flowers for the spring garden and 
for the house in winter. Perennialsand 

for autumn planting also included. If you 
wish a copy please send your name and 
address. 


HOSEA WATERER 


Seedsman and Bulb Importer 
714 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Penna. 





























For Fall Planting 
Buckbee’s*‘Full of Life’”’Bulbs 
| grow anywhere. Never has 
our stock been of finer quality 
t 


these low prices. 
DARWIN TULIPS 
are of highest quality gigantic, bright 
blooms on long stems. Immense 
od < in size, exquisite in form and coloring. 
“eo. We will mail id the 
ax™ Special Offer following mixed varieties: 
56 Darwins, 17 Prize Varieties for $1.77 
108 Darwins, 17 “ “ a «6543.24 
50 Breeders,20 ,, « « 258 
Wa Breeders,20 «, * “ 
Special prices on larger quantities. Mail your order 
today. Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write today 
for free copy of our new Fall Bulb Catalog. Tells 
all about Buckbee’s “Full of Life” Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus, Paeonies, Jonquils, Crocus, Lilies, Hardy 
Perennial Plants, Decorative House Plants, Seeds, Etc. 
H. W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms 
Bulb Dept. 10 Rockford, iMinois 








oe FLOWERS! F%.0j 


te list of Hardy Flowe-s, Shrubs, 
enna Roses, ete., for Fall Planting Wacner 
Lan pe Service also at your disposal. Plant this 
fall for best results next year. aie pach 

cial one eac . 
Soeci' 3 PRIZE PEONIES “wisice, pink $1 paid 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, SIDNEY, OHIO 





Nae The most brilliant 

display of the ear. 
Fifty hichest q bois. —-4 
r iS 00, with 


Post tices 


5 al 
S SEED STORE 


$1 Borciay street 
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**To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And... .. hold infinity in the palm of your hand... . . . 


—William Blake 


NIGHT in the woods is an experi- 
ence never to be forgotten by the 
| true nature lover. Whether it be by the 
. campfire, with the comforting blanket of 
night all around one, or if one be alone in 
the trackless wilderness with only the 
brilliance of the stars to light one—there 
is an assurance and a quality of peace 
present to be found nowhere else. There 
is a kingdom that belongs to night alone 
ruled by sounds that are heard only in 
the night, caressed by breezes and in- 
trigued by odors that one finds at no 
other time. Most precious of all is the 
serenity of those hours, the solitude that 
heals and strengthens. I commend to all 
of you who are tired and worn, perhaps 
fretful with the day and frayed by the 
eternal grind of man’s affairs, perhaps 
run down at your philosophical heels—a 
night in the woods! 


How many of you are familiar with 
iris prismatica, the native blue flag? 
It grows at the edge of marshes thruout 
most of this country. To the casual ob- 
server it has many of the delightful 
qualities of the blue Siberian iris, and 
Herbert Durand, in his “Taming the 
Wildings,” tells us that it improves under 
cultivation, if given a moist corner in the 
garden. It is from this impression that 
many people do not succeed so well with 
the German iris. German iris is not a 
moisture-loving plant, but requires good 
drainage for the best results. Take a ram- 
ble next spring when the native blue 
flag is in bloom, you flower and iris 
lovers, and feast your eyes on this lovely 
flower. If you take a few home to the 
garden, don’t riddle the wild plantings! 
And, please, plant them at the right 
time—after they have ceased to bloom 
and have entered the rest period! 


HOREAU never turned so graceful 

a phrase. as when he said: “No tree 
has so fair a bole and so handsome an in- 
step as the birch.”” There is atang to 
that comment that never ceases to charm 
me, and it certainly expresses truthfully 
this graceful virgin of Nature’s temples. 
And, yet, wherever the tourist touches 
the fringes of the woods, we find this fair 
tree despoiled of her bark in ruthless 
fashion. ’Tis a pity that man, even in his 
idle moments, must ever mock the beauty 
of the landscape! 


mighty panorama of Nature equal to 
that of dawn. If I were called upon to 
express a wish that would be fulfilled to 
every soul upon this continent, I would 
not hesitate. I would suggest that he or 
she witness the coming of dawn at some 
appropriate time when the full meaning 
and beauty of it would not be lost in the 
frettings of the hour. Not long ago I saw 





the distance, there was a rumble of 


HERE is no spectacle in all the 


and heard the Symphony of Dawn. In- 


thunder, faint hints of the travail in the 
coming of day. Slight flashes of lightning 
in the corner of the eye, pierced the linger- 
ing fogs of night. Here and there, on the 
rim of hills to the East, giant trees pointed 
with straightened fingers at the spectacle 
and gave outline to this world-wide stage. 
As the first gray light pierced the gloom 
and rolled back the curtain of night, in 
slow but inevitable intensity, the orches- 
tra of birds on every hand burst forth to 
lend to the ear the majesty of harmony, 
even as the eye already was enthralled 
by it. First, the faint twitterings here and 
there, as if to catch the tune, then the full 
chorus of myriads of tiny voices. The 
light changed from gray to the faintest 
rose as the song reached its greatest 
volume and I was conscious first of a 
tremendous crash of song. Then, as the 
first fingers of crimson pierced the sky 
overhead, ambassadors of the sun yet to 
appear, I was the better able to discern 
the voices of that chorus. Dozens of birds 
I knew were then giving the full song of 
their ancestors to the air and I noted that 
each in his place, however harsh his notes 
might be, rendered delightful tone and 
harmony to the whole. The threatened 
shower retreated before the advancing 
hosts of light, and in the direct blaze of 
glory from the East, the babble of melody 
in thicket and tree ended in the highest 
ecstasy of song as every silver throat 
strained to the utmost to pour out its 
thanksgiving. Then, as suddenly as it 
began, it seemed to end. Only here and 
there a few stragglers continued to sing, 
while the great multitude, imbued with 
the spirit of the hour, slipped from nest 
and twig to be about the business of the 
day. And I, too, turned to my task, for 
the Day had come. 


WE need to live more and anticipate 
less, I believe. Too much planning, 
too much getting ready to commence to 
begin, too much anxiety for fancied dis- 
asters that never occur—these are the 
imps that rob us of that time and oppor- 
tynity so necessary to make an hour of 
real eontentment and enrichment possible. 
Indeed, I can think of nothing more 
worthwhile, in the hours that are yet 
ours, than just to let loose and really live 
a little. As the swimmer learns to swim 
by letting loose and trusting to the waters, 
so we learn to live by letting loose and 
trusting ourselves to the hours we find 
at hand: 


7 


"Too often, in our lives, love is pushed 
out, chilled, stifled, thrust aside. But 
love always waits and hopes; it clings 
to the old dreams and it would be about 
the business of living them out—it would 
rather have them in hand, than all the 
false promises of all the sirens that men 


woo. Love waits and hopes! 
What have you denied it (OLA 
in your own home? ; ° 
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Combining the Garage and | 


Greenhouse 
Continued from page 21 


country location which calls for water 
supply as‘a major unit, permitting the 
grouping of this with garage and green- 
house, desirable because of gasoline pump 
for water, shortened piping thru prox- 
imity to two uses for the water; and the 
simplest of all combinations, the "hao 
greenhouse along one side of the gar- 
age building. 

The latter is the least expensive of all. 
It may be erected for as little as $400 and 
éuite a fair-sized one for $500, including 
everything. It may take many forms but 
usually is the length of the garage build- 








ing and of a width to accommodate two | 


benches with a central walk between. In 
this combination, the greenhouse hugs the 
garage closely as a source of heat, water, 
wind protection, and as its fourth side. 

Little has been said here of the garage. 
It has been assumed that all of our 
readers would take that part of the com- 
bination for granted, so no reference has 
been made to its layout, construction, 
materials or equipment, except as these 
were of major importance in the garage- 
greenhouse group. 

As a matter of fact, the greenhouse 
should be taken as a matter of course in 
equipping the home grounds just as is the 
garage, for surely nothing could be more 


of a boon to the gardener and flower lover. | 
The greenhouse permits fresh flowers | 


the year round, or if devoted to fruits, 
all kinds of fruits out of season, at times 
when they are difficult to obtain in the 
markets and then only at a king’s ran- 
som. The delight which one obtains from 
green and growing things at the time of 
year when the ground everywhere is cov- 
ered with snow and ice is sometHing diffi- 
cult to describe and even more difficult to 
value. 

The greenhouse permits advancing 
spring planting and carrying out such 
plans with more certainty. Acting as a 
feeder for the gardens, for the landscap- 
ing of the grounds, for the house or table, 
it gives more green and growing things at 
less expense, with less trouble, ives more 
flexibility to the whole place and to all 
plans for its plants, shrubs, trees or 
flowers, on the one hand, or vegetables on 
the other. It presents a splendid outlet 
for the busy man seeking a hobby to take 
his mind off his is daily work. 


Dahlia ! Stakes 


WHEN dahlias grow to a great height, 
inconspicuous stakes to support 
them are almost an impossibility. Fr 
quently the weight requires a heavy pole 
of a 2x4-inch for the stake. 

One dahlia grower has overcome this 
difficulty by using iron reinforcing rods 
such as are used in concrete work. These 
have ridges which make it possible to tie 
the plants at certain places on the stakes 
and the binding will not slide or slip. The 
stakes are painted any shade to corre- 
spond with the plant or background, usu- 
ally green. : 
These stakes are of 34-inch size which 
is strong enough to support the tallest 
plants usually grown. They are little 


trouble to stake, being driven into the | 


ground, and can be left i in place the year 
around if desired. 

Most hardware stores have, or can get, 
these rods and will cut them any desired 
length.—A. M. W., Iowa. 
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“Peontes— 
Our“Good Ten” Collection, $8.00 


Here are ten good Peonies that have proventheir worth. We re- 
gard them as the best of the standard varieties now obtainable at 
reasonable prices. All are free and reliable bloomers that are sure to 

please the most exacting gardener. Send your order today and make your 
start with these low-priced choice Peonies. 








MME. DE VERNEVILLE. Early White.................. Pe St eee, $1.00 
LA ROSIERE. Midseason White................... eee ce ieee 1.00 
MONSIEUR DUPONT. Late midseason white............ 2... 6 ce ccceccccccsees 1.00 
a TE be pe ociccccs chumbeebdieeenscckels 1.00 
Po ee ee ere eo oe) 1.00 
nT eee re ee ee 1.00 
MARGUERITE GERARD. Midseason light pink ..........................-.-. 1.00 
LIVINGSTONE. Late medium pink ................. a eT ee re 1.00 
EEN FRANKLIN. Midseason dark red ................... Re ahead i ie an woth eels 1.00 
a a ee a re 1.00 

$10.00 


This $10.00 value for only $8.00, or you 
may select one or more at prices listed. 


Write for This FREE Catalog of Approved Peonies 


Our approved Peony List represents our selection of the tried and true “aristocrats” of 
; the peony world, based on personal experiences in growing hundreds of varieties. 











Every root from our plantings must also be of Approved Quality. Stoc be are selected 
both for vigor and quality of bloom, and are grown to maturity before being dug. 

Write today, before you forget, for our 1926 Approved Peony Catalog. It also contains 
comprehensive ists of fine Irises, Gladioli i, Tulips, and Lilies. 








Visitors always welcome at our Farms, one mile west 
of Baldwinsville on the Rochester-Syracuse highway. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, INC. 


Baldwinsville, New York 



















E "TARE = jp Offer 
oes ste the folowing Boao arti of Peoni es and Tu 





























mized as the queen of all jes. Produces 
ee Se eS Sane More than a thousand 
a nce i tilliant purple -red shaded black varieties to choose from 
fewer Will ae an Guaanlns peemy ie your el. —one of the largest col- 
tion. ‘dials Whee taal PORES lections in the world, 
strong tng bomb type. One of the men R= , Delicate in fragrance, 
t of peonies. rich in tint and color, 
Kart Rosenfield—Dark crimson, tall gre wer and and free infinite vari in shade, ~ 
bloomer, rose Balas Aenhchanelng a nhc, teres. gorgeous in bloom. The & 
type with immense flowers of great substance. Lasts a aristocrats of all the 
long time after cutting. —, Bvery one guar- 
This unusual collection can be had for only an rue to name, 
$12.00. Single varieties in this collection would erey Garden Sihecthne 
cost nearly half our price for five. Mail your listed below is @ rare 
now. Free discriptive catalog. bargain. ba SA agree 
. when you - 
Champion Nurseries, Box 3; Perry, Ohio ing values you oot ab 
such low’ prices, 
“ OLD ee COLLECTION _ 
gorous growth and lots of 
— ya Oriental Flowering Trees bloo SPECIAL 
America’s finest collection , | Mons. Jules Elie—pink. -$1.25 OFFER— 
President Taft—pink..... 2.00 |The entire epl- 
apanese Rose Flowering and James Kelway—white.... 1.50 | jection—6 won- 
eee ; Flowering Crab; Felix Crousse—red...... 1.00 derful peonies 
3 and ems nan > ay ° He Pay 
varieti¢c sizes. Dupont—white.... 1. pa n your 
Send for catalog ——— forder today. 
A. E. WOHLERT $7.75 
nN - ery og aot MIXED DARWIN TULIPS 
arbert ontgomery Co., Pa, The Long-Stemmed Variety 
The finest, most delicately- tint- 12 for 60c 














ed and richly golorea Tulips 50 for $2.35 








flowers 3'to' 4 inches” in diz 200 for $4.50 

. owers es in o 

Peonies for Your Garden ameter. Bloom early and late, Never before 
such wonderful Tulips at these bargain prices, 

Pall planting means quicker . 18 well-known varieti Order Now 





among them August monier-brilliant red bloom, Admi Free BOOKLETS. Be 
ieat Bernard -blue shad- —_| sure to get our beautiful 
ing” thers natoed sed at cn a my 4 4 Fall Catalogue; she ay booklet ‘“‘Peonies for 
tire Collection only $7.50 Pleasure.”’ Every of. flowers should have 


h 15 them. Send for hen tod They’re FR 
| —y > TR 15 old wart aPaaing, Gory of Ran ; D-i y” 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Box 915 Sioux Falls, S. D. 

















Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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What Happens to Four Garbage? 


S YOUR garbage k: in odorous, insanitary, old fash 
P icaed ¢ varbage can t ed disease germs for hover 
ing flies to carry about? F he Majest Gr itelaedaultiatemerte 
this health menace by providing a 


sal. Mail the 


bage Receiver ends 
modern, sanitary means of garbage dispo 


Paeltterele We cel meeleitel(acamretcelsur letelee 


“ = Majyestic 
UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
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i THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
Huntington, Indiana 

Please send me full information about the 

Majestic Underground Garbage Receiver. 
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Now you can stop a't your smoke pipe troubles and 
worries Don't delay any longer. Install Knox Pipe. 
Made a solid \ = oem, Qa spp op 


Lasts for MW ay FX installed over 12 years 
ago—still Tn service good for many more years. 

Does away with all danger of fire. Only pipe ever 
approved by National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Get ready for a comfortable winter 
yoy Knox Everlasting Fur- 






















Nearly Every Month 
He Gets a $15 Check 


N42 LY every month, we send a check for 






WATERLOO REGISTER CO. 
Dept. A Waterloo, lowa 


Plant Rosebushes NOW 


ENJOY BEAUTIFUL —_ FROM EARLY SPRING UNTIL FROST 
Our Everbloom Reouan 2 paented 
NOW bloom = ually all 

ban Bey roses jike Boy. pen on see 


SPECIAL OFFER 
priserinnine Paritig like Mee Werren Mocdiee’ 
Madame Butterfly Columbia, 











$15 or more to W. 
Some months it is almost 
That is the cash value to him of saying a good 
word for ee Homes and Gardens Sascpeer 
he meets me who is really interested in 
bome—and then sending ® subscription to us. 


—~and so can you 


Mr. Blair is only one of many Better Homes and 
Gardens readers who receive ue checks » checks Tesu- Laurie, America, Sunburst. 
the cou and we will (yy! you how to a or » 
get it Pr it is easier than you think. Guaranteed safe delivery 


. Blair of New York. 
$50. 





PREE—Full instructions for growing rosebushes and winter 


Better Homes and Gardens | MAESELLA. ROSE GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Standard Garden Tractor 
A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
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e 4 Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, 
g BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 5 | enees, Sie eee 
' Des Moines, Iowa Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Gattivenn, Runs Belt 
Without any obligation on my part, please send * Machinery & Lawnmower. Cata Fro 
§ = me full information regarding your plan bywhich § STANDARD i COMPANY 
5 I can earn _$5 to $75 a month in my spare time. g | 3202 Como Ave. 5. Sdinasnenti, Ritem, * 
Ee rE eee . oi eee Braach>—148 Codar St, New York 
8 Addres £ 2 EXTRA GOOD 15¢ EACH 
: ‘ + 5 | Peonies-1rn oe! $10 
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BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS, R. 3, Bex 237, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A Novel Bird Bath 


A pedestal that will be utilized both as 

a feeding table and a bird bath may be 
cord made, a0- 
to the pic- 

erely take 

4 aad upright 
of birch about six 
feet high, allowing 
two feet of this up- 
right to be em 
bedded in the 
earth in order to 








make the pedestal 
stand solidly. Nail 
eight small pieces 
of birch so as to 
branch from the 
central upright 
and support the 
octagonal - shaped 
top piece of oak 
This octagon-shaped top piece should 
have a two or two-and-a-half-inch led, 
around it. The pan that fits inside this 
top may be easily made at a tinsmith’s, 
and should be ptr el into two divi 
sions, the larger one for bathing and 
drinking, the smaller for food for the 
birds. —Subscriber. 





Book Collecting As a Hobby 


“THERE are times in everyone’s life 
that only books will fill, certain mo- 
ments that must be tided over without 
friends. So a love and appreciation of 
books is very essential to us, and of all 
possible hobbies book collecting is the 
easiest, being within the reach of every- 
body’s purse. 

Maybe you think that book collecting 
is only a rich man’s hobby, but a little 
thought will show you, that of all hob- 
bies it is the one for the poor man. We 
cannot ignore the fact that money would 
be a great aid in attaining those rare, 
coveted, old books that would be a 
source of pride to the possessor, but we 
can feel that perhaps our own collection 
of books, pure book by book, would 
be more int eresting to us. 

There are so many paths of adventure 
to follow in book collecting that it is 
only possible to cite a few of the byways 
that may lead you on into many roads. 

For example, if you have a dee interest 
in your business, no matter what it is, 
why not collect books — ing to it 
and it alone. There have been many good 
law and medical libraries made in just 
this way. Book by book they were 
built, till in the fullness of years vg room 
has had to be d ed to hold 

Do you love old furniture? Why not 
collect everything available on old furni- 
ture, and there are many fascinating 
books on this subject. Do you love silver 
prints, china, lace, lamps, clocks an 
glass? What a nice collection of old 
books you could make on each and all of 
these subjects. 

i know a garden lover who has the 
loveliest collection of books on gardens, 
and charming old volumes devoted to 
the history of plants and trees. Such a 
collection increases in value as each year 
passes. 

Once you start collecting books, you 
can keep track of the second-hand "book 
market by the lists that the various book 
stores send out. Often in a larger city 

ou may watch the stalls outside the 
books kstores, finding while you search for 
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your hobby other good books for next to 
nothing. 

Of late the general — is becomin 
more appreciative of books, really fon 
of them. You will notice with the publi- 
cation of our good present-day authors, 
a certain number of the first editions are 
being specially bound, autographed and 
sold at higher prices. These copies gen- 
erally sell well, but for those of us who 
cannot afford these editions, then a plain 
copy of the first edition is the next best 
thing. When a successful book goes into 
many editions, then your first edition will 
eventually get a bigger price. 

Buying well of the current books and 
knowing what to hold of the first editions 
is quite an advantage. The good authors 
will live, so try to keep their sets com- 
plete. 

For the small collectors it would be a 
good plan to collect only that which they 
can read with interest. If you do this 
you will have a friendly feeling for your 
books and a personal element in your 
collecting. There will be established be- 
tween you and your books a feeling of 
comradeship. When you put your hand 
on your books as they stand on the 
shelf, you will derive the same sensation 








Open bookshelves are always inviting 


that you do, when you lovingly place 
your hand on the shoulder of an old, dear 
friend. 

Never feel if you like a book that the 
binding is too poor or too cheap to 
keep it for your collection, because in 
later years when perhaps you are better 
off you can have such a book rebound. 
What a delight to choose the clothes you 
would love for an old, faithful, tattered 
and worn book! 

To become versed in book collecting 
it would be wise to read books on the 
subject for there are many. Do not let 
the grand manner of collecting frighten 
you. There are so few of us that can 
aspire to collecting old manuscripts, 
illuminated or otherwise, and who can 
afford to hunt out rare bibles, New 
England Primers or first editions of 
Dickens, but all of us without exception 
can choose to treasure worthwhile books. 

Book collecting should be a universal 
hobby, and there is more enjoyment in 
store for the person who collects with a 
thin purse than there is for the one who 
collects with a comfortable bank account. 
—Christine Holbrook. 4 
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SHADE ROLLERS 
and SHADE FABRICS 




















Have you sent for your copy of the new 
Better Homes and Gardens cook book 
entitled “202 Best Recipes’’? If not, 
just put a dime in an envelope today 
and order your copy thru department H, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The supply will soon be gone. 





One year plants at 


NIES. usual price for divisions. 
Samat ee aces eng, coma Beales $9 
Maxima, M. Jules Bile, Octavie Demay for 
George S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa 








The advertisements in this issue contain many 
helpful home and garden hints. 
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Is there something 
you've wanted to buy 
for your home? 


Here’s the pleasant way 
to get the money for it. 


wat would you like to have 
for yourhome? New curtains? 
Some new living-room furniture? 
A radio set? Whatever it is, you 
can get the money for it, and a lot 
more too, through doing some pleas- 
ant work for usin your spare time. 


In your town,in your neighborhood, we 
are looking for someone to be our persor- 
al representative. We would be glad to 
have you. No experience needed, ro in- 
vestment required. You work only at 
your own convenience, turning your spare 
time into dollars. 


Ask for complete information on our plan 
that has bcen so helpful to thousands of 
men and women. Just send the coupon. 
We'll send you the details. Then you 
can see how simple it is to make extra 
money, and haveit ready when you needit. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
1740 Locust Street, Des Moines, iowa 
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e BETTER HOMES and GARDENS ‘ 
a 1740 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa t 
é I would like to know more about, your plan for 
making extra money. Please tel gt --4 it, 
3 without obligating me in any A} i 
a a 
RR eo Fy 
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Genuine German 
“Wetzlar” 
Pocket Telescope 

A Dandy 


Gift for Boys 
or Girls 







Fully 


Guarant 


‘or 
ives are 22 mm., giving ave d of 
lear ground em sine mente wink eryeal 
| e A c 
Ex ingty favorable rates of exc make 
ble t ing 4 for a ualit; 


q y 
on receipt of chec 

— ve et date bil "Place yen oder 

Cash refund if not satisfactory. 


“SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC. 
Successers to 
| nye 5 hem ogg 7 
Largest Im 3 of Field Glasses merica 
91 F ederal St., Boston, Mass. 
F eestniee Enclosed is $1.00. Please 
| send telescope to this address. | 
B.H.1 
J Name... ..cccccccceecccccccsssecees | 
j Address. .........seecceeeeceeeeeeees | 
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Beware of Fake Music 


Publishers 


Continued from page 67 


and experienced lyric writers who can 
write words to any melody which may be 
sent to them and they also have “famous” 
composers who will write music to any 
acceptable song-poem. If this is really 
the case, they would be well equipped to 
produce their own working material and 
would also have the added advantage of 
the lyric writer and the composer being 
able to collaborate personally instead of 
thru the mails. Yet none of these pub- 
lishers have yet been known to publish 
any of their own productions. Obviously 
it is the “fee” which they are after, with- 
out which no melody or lyric is long a 
“gem” in their estimation. 

Amateurs who have hitched their 
wagons to the song writers’ star should 
remember always that legitimate pub- 
lishers never induce lyric writers or com- 
posers to publish their works and then 
charge them an outrageous sum of money 
for producing the cheapest kind of an 
edition. If a song is worth anything at all 
and a legitimate publisher finds it ac- 
ceptable, he will publish it entirely at his 
own risk and expense, and will pay the 
writer cash for it or come to a royalty 
agreement which will be acceptable and 
fair to both parties. Never pay a pub- 
lisher to bring out a song unless it is worth 
the cost of it to you to see your name in 
cheap print. 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom will be glad 
to answer questions for you concerning 
music or help you in arranging musical 
programs. Enclose a two-cent stamp 
for reply. Address Mr. Clifford Bloom, 
care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa.] 





Lupine Possibilities 
Continued from page 8 
varieties; but they looked sick to me so 
I promptly burned them. 

Occasionally the green aphis gathers 
on the seed pods, but this seems the total 
extent of the troubles to which lupines 
are heir. I have “treated them rough,” 
left them to shift for themselves, remem- 
bering the dried out gravel and adobe 
where the parents flourished in spite of 
all that could be done to drive them forth. 
It would perhaps be interesting to know 
just how they would react to painstaking 
culture. They are ideal for difficult spots, 
for the busy gardener, or for the boarders 
that must fend for themselves thru long 
periods of the year. They are blooming 
in my summer home within ten feet of 
salt water and have naturalized them- 
selves back into the fir woodland. 

I like to keep other flowers growing 
with them. The lupines themselves are 
so sturdy that it is well to choose some- 
thing with a strong constituiion to go 
with them. Long spurred columbines in 
pink and mauve and bluish purple, pink 
Clara Butt Darwin tulips, white German 
iris, Alaska and also Burbank Shasta 
daisies, and cream chrysanthemums with 
yellow centers make a very satisfactory 
mixture. The lupine bloom lasts thru 
all the others and makes a constantly 
changing picture as the other things are 
successional. As each one comes, it seems 
the ideal association for the lupine. Na- 
ture arranges them with ex ing grace, 
tho occasionally a few lupines need to be 
removed as they are sturdier than the 
others. Weeds and grass shun them. 
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EVERY 
PATRIOTIC 
AMERICAN 


Should have in his or 
her garden a few of 
these handsome little 


EVERGREEN 
BOX PLANTS 


They have always been imported from Europe 
but are now grown in this country. 

visitor to Mount Vernon, has seen the beautiful 
hedges and specimens planted by Georg e Wash- 


ington, also similar specimens 


py by ‘Andew 


Jackson at The Hermitage, near Nashville. 


They are v 


dwarf growers but always beauti- 


ful. We will send you six handsome specimens 
by parcel post prepaid for $2.00 or three for 
$1.00. Send your order at once before the su 


ply is inet 


131 ous * 


A 


(Special price by the hun 


B NURSERY CO. INC., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


lways pa Some Plantin tine handy for 


rejerence. 


It is mai 

















THE OLD RELIABLE on 


Used the World over, for many generations, to kill 
rats, mice and noxious A sure Bag Ay 
drugsists. 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, 









25c,50c a box. 
Jersey City, N. J- 








IRON | FENCE FOR EVERY sap canevers 


Plain and 
Plain anes gates. 








i We 


cmnemeneet entrance on request: 


promptly. 

































































































































































3322 dou Grove A 


e Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc 
Cincinnati, o. 





is IRIS s3 


Special — 
pe SL eection- Beeipeis 


eI ‘Mrs. W. 


PEEIFFER NURSERY, 


SPLENDID 
Bliorade, ‘eo t A. Wi 


value for onl - 

SL. Cone” VARIETIES inci one each 
jameson, Sherwin Wright, Queen Alexandra, 
Alan Gray, Ruth Pfeiff ci aoe hine 
citer Rose Un we. M Mithras, F. Fairy, onsignor, yw MI 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 








‘SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


a pert 
pa. A F. WASSENBERG, Box 9, Van Wert, Ohio 
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HITE Leghorn Hens and Males 
pow half price. Thousands of laying Pullets. 
Chicks Eggs. 
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Jo MEME . 


rN LA 
1 WEW PROCESS GLASS 


TRANSMITS 
SUN’S VIOLET 
RAYS 











NOT JUST 
CLOTH 


easily double poultry profits by 
pone gh Fag # tranamit” "eum viiet fare etre ail 
as 


eiewarce, Seo peers 
neparen Rew process ma’ ‘tals, s Pm 
Science says every poultry raiser kh. 





Bee and learn about this new amazing discovery. rite us and we will 
send full aja = eaves how you can Youle profits Sad sale 
better poultry. Write today 

VIO-RAY co. 


307 Interstate Kansas C Mo. 














SPECIAL 


Bulb Bargains 


Your choice of any of the following bulbs 
at these greatly reduced prices 

8 Peoniee all different—iabeled, strong 3 to 5 eye diva.....$ 2.00 

10 Irie—all different—labeled 1.00 


1.00 
Si iis pesdepkiganssiaae 1.00 
3 Lilium Candidum—The Madonna Lily............2... 
10 Superbum—Our wild meadow lily... .........6scceees 
2 Lilium Regal—New white trumpet... ...........s0se0e 
fm Tigrinum—Var. Splendens improved tiger lily.. 

10 Lily of the Val ov teams Sentih Ginas.........0 
10? Trillum or Wood Lily—mixed. Fine for shaded places. . 





10 Boltonia—white and pink m 
10 Hepatica—tor N: 


wikgive you 
Better Peony Offer 


ae Sap cae Biers 0 Deane to purchase some of 
ter peonies, we are mak the ae 
offer. All are choice 7 Se 

introduced. See catalog for complete description. 


ea. ii er of 


PO partes ecipigr cis yn peg gap 


i SssGsSSubsBe 


. 
re 


heck with 
Sof SB eG ee Ta Pe 
ots ww 

PE TL Seabin abo 
Zo hove one.of te aos a in ot. 2. Our 

a) ‘arieties Peonies prize 
at the. Snow Des Moines, 1 ae 
Bag complete bargain list and descriptive catalog sent free. 


2 DABCOCK PEONY GARDENS 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


























In Soft Gelatin Capsule form easily given 
to large or small dogs. ve 


Write for our circular “ What is 


good for a child is good for a dog.” 


GRAPE CAPSULE co. 
93 Nassau New York City, N. Y. 


SEND WO MONEY'+ tire” CHICKS 


Resteh oP etme any Ry wet 
Seeetnaae, ay wa bof cheeks, Bit Srpintonn, Whit W yandoten, Block 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Bex B, SILVER LAKE, IND. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


gdeasitent, Pye te coal fe 
tor 
Suburbanites, Truckers, y 


























urserymen, Fruit Growers. Catalog 
American Farm Free 
1085 834 Ave. 8. K., Mina. 
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I have since tried the pink Moerheimi 
lupine and have found it an exquisite 
shade, and one that blends well with the 

pinks and mauves. They seem to do 
socom Me well in garden loam, sand, or 
hardpan; east, north, or south facing, 
tho they are ’ supposed to prefer sun. 
They seem able to withstand much 
drought, in fact, like to be left alone. If 
it is necessary to water the bed where 
they are, care should be used not to 
break the flower spikes. I find it better 
to remove the nozzle and let the water 
run on the ground without wetting the 
foliage. 

I have moved blooming plants, but 
for best results when they are large, I 
should advise September or October 
planting. They have big fleshy roots that 
bore deep, and sometimes seem to dwarf 
for the year that they are moved. They 
completely disappear during the winter, 
but the new foliage that pushes thru in 
the spring with the earliest bulbs is no 
small point in their favor. Plants will 
bloom the same year from seed sown un- 
der glass in February, or it can be put in 


out of doors later on for bloom the fol- | 


lowing season. 


There have been many new introduc- | 


tions lately in this flower. Among the 
best of these are Rosy Gem, rose; Excel- 
sior, mauve; Taplow Purple, ‘purple; 
Butterfly, purple and white; Blue Cloud, 
lavender blue; Dusky Prince, dark violet 
purple; and the Moerheimi, pink, I men- 
tioned above. 

There are also annual lupines that 
range in height from one to three feet. 
Like the perennials, they are hardy, 
strong, and easily cultivated. Among the 
more distinctive are Hybridus atrococ- 
cineus, scarlet and white; Dwarf Blue and 
White; Dwarf Yellow, which is fragrant; 
Dwarf Pink; Dwarf Carmine and White; 
and Tall Dark Blue. The dwarfs generall 
grow about one foot high and often loo 
well in the rock garden. There is also the 
California native, densiflorus, growing 
about eighteen inches and wit very 
lovely yellow flowers. And from New 
Grenada is mutabilis which grows three 
or four feet high and has pink and cream 
flowers, also blue and white. 

Last but not least is the North Ameri- 
can tree lupine (Lupinus arboreus), a 
bushy shrub that grows from three to 
five feet or more in height and as much 
in diameter. This is not entirely hardy, 
in fact, I believe it needs considerable 
winter protection north of Philadelphia, 
and a little watching even there. It 
would be generally safe on the Pacific 
Slope. While frosts cut the young 
shoots, this is a natural pruning that 
seems to improve greatly the bloom. 
Where they escape, it is advisable to 
prune the long, scraggly growths. They 
may be increased by cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil in a coldframe during late 
summer, and by seeds sown in a frame 
when ripe or in the spring. The typical 
one is a pale yellow, but there are several 
varieties — Snow Queen, pure white; 
Somerset, yellow; Golden Spire, deeper 
yellow; Milkmaid, primrose yellow and 
white; and Dorothy, blue and white. 

In northern or exposed gardens where 
they sometimes suffer in winter, it is an 
aid to plant them at the base of a sunny 
south wall, in fact, they need a sunny 
position and well-drained soil in all 

ens. Blooming all summer as they 
o, and being also fragrant, they well 
repay the labor of winter protection. 









You oan buy 
all of the ma- 


terials for a 
complete home direct from the 
ma rer and save four profits, 
on the heasben, millwork, hardware 
and labor. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Nine different 
™ floor plans o 
this house are 
shown in Cata- 
a log. 2 and 3bed- 

ae eae room designs— 
"gag radeandtaaide 
‘ cellarentrances, 













3 bedrooms, | 
kitchen, bath, 
3 other plans 


Story and a half 
semi-bungalow, with 





second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed- 





3 bedrooms, 
each th | 
closet. Bath 


second floor. Me 













Dontt Sell Your 


Old Rugs 


and Carpets fora 


few pennies. They're 


Worth 75¢a vard 


wohen used this bh 
new Home Decorating 


FREE mic ) ull information 
OLSON RUGG CO. "Dept G 47, Chicago 


. 











PLANT A HARDY GARDEN IN SEPTEMBER 
O tm for $199 


beckie Newinantt (Gone ower) Hermerseli, Lamon Li), koa 
, COMM, 


-the-valley, Spider wort. 











T is with considerable pride that we lay this, our 
Birthday Number, before you. With this issue 
Better Homes and Gardens enters its fifth year of service 
to the home-makers of America. I feel sure you will 
agree that that service has become more important 
each month. Our family has grown to more than 750,000 
subscribers within the past four years, and at the rate 
subscriptions are coming in, within the next three 
months an additional 100,000 will join our ranks. 

It is not the number that impresses me so much as 
it is the increased quality of the magazine each month, 
and the increased interest manifested by you good 
friends, the readers. Every day my mail seems to be 
just a little more interesting and cheerful; your en- 
thusiasm is infectious, to say the least. And I want to 
thank you, every one, for the cheerful encouragement 
which you have given from time to time, for the friendly 
tips and the long visits we have had together thru our 
letters. They have all helped a great deal to make 
Better Homes and Gardens truly your servant. 

On the threshold of each new year, I have ventured 
a prediction as to what the magazine would accom- 
plish in the year ahead. I dislike to seem to be repeating 
each year, but if you could glimpse into the files and 
see what we have in store; if you could know what 
experts everywhere all over this country are preparing 
for you; if you knew the plans for the year ahead—I am 
sure you would take the words out of my mouth and 
say, “The magazine is going to be bigger and better 
than ever before!’’ That is literally true, truer than it 
ever has been when uttered in the past, and you know 
how well we have kept our promises! By the way, 
don’t forget to mention Better Homes and Gardens to 
your neighbors and friends. The more families we 
reach, the more influence we will have for “better homes 
and gardens”’ all over this land. 


WESTERN subscriber who “has waited eleven 
years” for babies to bless her home, and who fears 
that she is committing the one great sin by not doing 
something worthwhile with her life, writes to ask if I 
think it would be better to go into a profession which 
greatly interests her. She is willing to study at home 


until she has mastered its technique. No, I don’t think 
any woman is “‘wasting” her life merely because she 
finds herself in a childless home thru no fault of her 
own. I am not competent to say whether she would be 
more worthwhile to society in a profession than she now 
is in her home. It is not given to any of us to say just 
what is worthwhile in life and what is not. Some 
women I know fancy their lives are being “‘wasted” 
because they are being blessed with children. Others, 
in spite of children, have succeeded in the professions, 
or in specialized work, and have greatly served the 
world. Still others, without the so-called handicap of a 
nursery full of youngsters, with every advantage of 





culture and education, do nothing to justify their exist- 
ence in “‘worthwhile’’ service. Yet, who can say at 
doing the most good? I am old-fashioned enough, and 

I do not have prejudices on the subject at that, to feel 
that the one place where woman can find her fullest 
and best expression in life is in the home; on the other 
hand, many excellent women have greatly benefited 
the world outside the home. But the tendency that 
concerns me the most, in these days, is the tendency 
of women to desert the home and flock into the world 
of business. And, by the way, the minute the wife or 
mother leaves the home, from that minute it ceases to 
be home. It becomes a mere shelter. It is Woman’s 
presence that makes a house a home! 


"THE other day a Des Moines realtor attempted to 
interest a local woman in a house which he had for 
sale. During the conversation he dwelt at some length 


and with some eloquence, upon the desirability of 
owning a home. “But what do I want with a home?” 
this woman demanded. “I was born in a hospital, edu- 
cated in a convent, courted in a car, married in a 
church, and I expect to be buried from an under- 
taker’s establishment! What need have I for a home 
of my own?” If I had been in the realtor’s place, I am 
afraid I would have been tempted to point out that 
she needed a home in which to live! It is true that the 
family has found it possible to delegate to other 
agencies many of its old responsibilities, but, in spite 
of modern progress, no one has yet been able to suggest 
a substitute for the home as a place in which to live— 
indeed, there is none. 


"THE McKinley story will bring back familiar times 


to many of you. Echoes of that memorable 96 
still come down to me. I hope you like the sketch. The 
thing I wanted to call to your attention, however, was 
the fact that this is the forty-fifth consecutive sketch in 
the series on ‘Homes of Famous Americans” which has 
appeared in this magazine, and this series easily holds 
the record in magazine journalism for consecutive 
publication. The first twenty-four sketches are now 
available in book form, and the remaining twenty-four 
will be issued this fall, bringing the book series up to 
date. Next month, in the magazine, we shall visit the 
home of James Whitcomb Riley, at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


“THERE i is no better way for us to become better 
acquainted than for you to permit us to assist you 
in the solution of your homemaking problems. All 
it costs is the price of a postage 

stamp. In this way, we can extend 

our sphere of usefulness, which is 

cheerfully done. 
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